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Palmetto-Chrysler 
Certificate Shows 
Weaknesses in Plan 


Cover Excludes Extra Equipment 
Not Issued by Factory; In 
Class With Marine 


ASSURED SEES NO CONTRACT 
Gets Certificate Only and May Not 
Know of Warranties and Exclu- 
sions in Master Policy 


Several apparent weaknesses in the 
certificates issued by the Palmetto In- 
surance Company under its master pol- 
icy with the Chrysler Motor Corpora- 
tion to cover all cars against automobile 
fire and theft risks are uncovered by an 
analysis of the certificate. It is interest- 
ing to note that it does not, in the first 
place, mention the perils insured against 
except in the caption describing the pol- 
icy form, as a non-valued fire, theft and 
Fur- 
excludes all 


transportation automobile form. 
certificate 
extra equipment and accessories from 
coverage under either fire or theft perils 
but does include all standard factory 
equipment. 

The amount of insurance is limited to 
not exceeding list price of the automo- 
bile subject to all conditions, stipulations, 
provisions, exclusions and warranties set 


thermore, the 


forth in the master policy. 
Finance Company Loses 


From a finance company viewpoint the 
new insurance certificate does not serve 
properly because all losses are adjusted 
with the purchaser and if any disagree- 
ment exists between the buyer and 
finance company the adjustment of any 
loss could be delayed indefinitely by re- 
iusal of the buyer to complete the ad- 
justment. Furthermore, losses of this 
sort are paid to the finance company 
for account of all interests which could 
preclude the possibility of a purchaser 
collecting any portion of his equity direct 
from the insurance company. The non- 
cancellation feature and the $1.50 trans- 
ier fee have been previously discussed 
in these columns and the copy of the 
certificate following shows that they are 
supposed to be an enforceable part of 
the policy. 

Assured Does Not See Contract 

A verbatim copy of the master policy 
is not included with the certificate, there- 
fore the purchaser of a Chrysler car is 
made a party to a contract where the 
actual wording is unknown to him at the 
time of entering into the contract. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 143 yeats of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 





Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company J 
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75 Maiden Lane, New York | 
A factor 
in your choice of a company 


to represent 


The Insurance Company of North America laid the foundations 
for the American Agency system. It is only natural, therefore, that 
its service policies should offer agents every possible benefit and assist- 
ance. 


North America co-operation includes prompt attention to every 
service need, advisory and engineering service on individual risks, and 
extensive national adverti: ng in the interests of the North America 
Agent. 


Insurance Company of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
and the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance except life | 














Cathedral Builders 


Each is a cathedral builder—whether he be architect, master mason, 
or apprentice helper. And each is therefore entitled to respect. 

In the institution of life insurance every man and woman, in Field or 
in Home Office, is a builder in the great temple of life. Each is there- 
fore entitled to respect. 

And in this organization the man or woman whose production is 
small is held in the same fraternity as the man or woman whose 
figures are in the million, provided only that conscience, loyalty, and 
industry animate the work. 

We have room for men and women of high ideals, who believe that 
life insurance is one of the supreme forms of social service. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Organized 1847 














Philadelphia, Pa. 








Plans For Union 
Labor Company; 
Ready Next Year 


Opposed to Crews an But 
Will Write Payroll Deduc- 
tion Form 


SELLS STOCK TO UNIONS 


No Industrial; Same Policies With 
Monthly Premiums; No 
Non-Medical 


The Insurance Conference of the 


American Federation of Labor authorized 


the formation of the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Co. last week at a meeting 
attended by delegates from each of the 
108 national and international unions 
composing the federation. The company 
will start in about three months, with 
capital stock of $1,000,000 and $1,000,000 
of paid-in surplus, and will be located in 
Washington, D. C. 


Say Insurance Is Indispensable 
The Insurance Committee of the Fed- 
eration makes the following statement 
of the reasons for the formation of the 
company and the plan of operations: 


“First: The growing reliance and de- 
pendence of wage earners upon the ‘in- 
stitution of life insurance, and the fact 
that most of them now regard it as 
indispensable. The Committee found 
that organized labor and their families 
pay not less than $125,000,000 in life 
premiums annually. 

“Second: The fact that wage earn- 
ers are investing their savings in vari- 
ous kinds of corporate enterprises, many 
of which did not present the safety 
and opportunity of profit; which an in- 
vestment in the stock of a well man- 
aged life insurance company affords. 

“Third: The fact that wage earners 
are the principal patrons of the indus- 
trial form of life policies and the belief 
that much of the excessive cost of that 
form of service can be avoided by the 
collection of premiums at less frequent 
intervals and a large saving can there- 
by be effected for the policyholders. 

“Fourth: The attempt of companies 
writing Group Insurance, to discrimin- 
ate against labor unions by a charge of 
two dollars per thousand more than 
is charged for other groups, and a de- 
sire on the part of labor leaders to 
offset the influence of group policies 
as at present written by a form of con- 
tract and a service which will have 
a tendency to tie the members to the 
unions, 

“Fifth: The desire to create and 
build a service institution for organ- 
ized labor. 


How Company Will Operate 


“As to the company’s plans. These 


have not all been formulated, and those 
which have, have not yet been adopted 
(Continued on page 4) 
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MEASURES OF SERVICE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Matured Endowments Paid 





DURING 1924 THE NEW YORK LIFE PAID 


$21,600,154.36 
IN MATURED ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


The ENDOWMENT POLICY is a combination of insurance and savings. It pro- 
vides for insurance during the endowment period, usually 10, 15, or 20 years—and 
then, if the insured survives, for the payment of the policy in cash. In the combina- 
tion each part helps the other. In computing the premium to be paid the charge for 
insurance is low because it is term insurance, and the charge for the endowment is 
low because only the survivors need to be provided for. 


The insured provides for two conlingencies—one of which is sure to happen. 
He will either die and leave the amount of his policy to his family, or he will live and 


receive it himself. All he has to do is to keep up his policy—it keeps him insured and 
saves money for him. 


Every life insurance policy issued on the Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or the Endowment plan, contains a savings element. This element is a part or all of 
the reserve fund which the company must set aside for the policy and add to each 
year. The reserves of all its policies make up the bulk of a life company’s assets. 


The reserves on Ordinary Life and Limited Life policies reach the face of the 
policy at age 96, in the New York Life, and such policies are then paid to the insured 
if living. Upon Endowment policies the savings element reaches the face of the 
policy at the end of the Endowment period. 


The Endowment policy protects the insured’s family during their dependence and 
his own vigorous years, and protects his own old age in case he lives long. 


Can the New York Life serve you under such a contract? 


Endowment Policies did not come into use until policies began to be written with 
non-forfeiture provisions, in which action the New York Life was the pioneer in 1860. 
The Company paid its first matured endowment in 1871. 





Total amount paid in Matured Endowments, 1871-1924, $310,980,151.67 





NOT A COMMODITY—BUT A SERVICE 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Samuel Karsch Made 
Agency Manager Here 


FOR EQUITABLE LIFE SOCIETY 





Luncheon in His Honor Attended by 
Company Executives; a Large 
Personal Producer 





A luncheon was given to Samuel 
Karsch at the Hotel Pennsylvania last 
week in recognition of his appointment 
as agency manager for the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society in New York. 
Among the speakers were Frank R. 
Davis, vice-president; Dr. John A. 
Stevenson, second vice-president, and 
William J: Fitting, superintendent of 
agencies, all of whom predicted a prom- 
ising future for the new agency. 

Mr. Karsch has been with the Equitable 
Society since December, 1921, when he 
joined the agency of the late Charles 
Jerome Edwards. Mr. Edwards estab- 
lished him as a branch manager and in 
his first year Mr. Karsch’s branch office 
paid for a million. Three years later he 
was going at the rate of three million 
dollars paid-for a year. Mr. Karsch’s 
personal production for the past four 
years has been on the average of half 
a’ million annually. 

For the past five months he has been 
a unit manager under Harry S. Gierhart, 
who succeeded Mr. Edwards as agency 
manager, with headquarters at 110 Wil- 
liam Street. Mr. Karsch will continue at 
this location and will have as many as 
fifty agents reporting to his office. 





G. E. COPELAND RESIGNS 
Northwestern Mutual Superintendent 
Has Been Forty Years With Company; 

Resignation Due to Ill Health 


George E. Copeland has resigned as 
superintendent of agencies of the North- 
western Mutual Life of Milwaukee, ef- 
fective November 1, 1925. Mr. Cope- 
land has been connected with the com- 
pany for forty years. From 1886 to 1893 
he was its general agent at Davenport, 
Ja. He then joined the agency depart- 
ment at the home office. He was ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent in 1902 
and fourteen years later became super- 
intendent of agencies. He is in his 69th 
year. 

Mr. Copeland’s resignation is due to 
his own impaired health, as well as that 
of his wife. They plan to move perman 
ently to California. 





TO WRITE SALARY DEDUCTION 
Pacific Mutual Accepts Minimum of 
$10,000 on Five Lives on All Forms 

Except Modified Life 


The Pacific Mutual Life has entered 
the field of companies writing salary 
deduction. Its plan will be effective as 
soon as arrangements for the issue of 
non-medical life insurance are com- 
pleted, feeling that the salary deduction 
plan is dependent on and must follow 
that of non-medical. 

; The insurance will be accepted as 
follows: 

“At least five applications for a total 
amount of imsurance of not less than 
$10,000 must be secured, but a minimum 
of $1,000 on one life may be applied for 
provided the monthly premium charge 
1s not less than $2. All of the company’s 
great variety of non-participating plans, 
except the modified life policy, may be 
solicited. i 

“Where the amount of insurance is not 
over $2,000 the same will be issued on 
a non-medical basis.” 





SCHOLARS PRODUCE BUSINESS 

Pupils of the Aetna Life’s first sales 
training school held at Milwaukee under 
the direction of H. Peter Gravengaard, 
produced $246,000 of life business, $712,- 
500 of group life, and $1,107 of accident 
and health premiums during the three 
weeks the school was in session. 








An Impossibility 


If we could select with un- 
erring skill the people and the 
date of their passing it would 
be an easy matter to go to them 
and to sell to the limit. But 
we cannot, so the next thing is 
to spread ample protection over 
everyone we can influence to 


sign up. 


You will, therefore, see that 
you have a big duty to perform. 


You must talk protection and 
teach thrift constantly through 
life insurance. Don’t waste a 
single call. Call with a purpose. 
Talk with an object in view— 


e 
to get the people to insure. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DurrieLp, President 





Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 








Button Questions 
Use of Free Medical 


MAY HAVE TO MAKE RULING 





Virginia Insurance Commissioner Would 


Have All Adverse Reports Made to 
Medical Inspection Bureau 

Due to the alleged frequent misuse of 
“free medical examinations” by agents 
of certain companies, an inquiry was 
recently addressed to Colonel Joseph 
Button, insurance commissioner of Vir- 
ginia, the following two specific questions 
being asked: 

1—Can any life insurance company li- 
censed in Virginia legally issue an ac- 
tual numbered life insurance policy on 
a person based on an unsigned individual 
application and a free medical examina- 
tion? 

2—When a person accepts a_ free 
medical examination in good faith and 
the company for whom the examination 
was made declines, for physical reasons 
or otherwise, to issue a policy based on 
an unsigned application and examination, 
has that company a right to report any 
adverse findings to the Medical Inspec- 
tion Bureau? 

Commissioner Button’s answer to the 
first question was as follows: “In my 
opinion, no applicant should be given a 
medical examination until he has actually 
signed an application for insurance. The 
giving of free medical examination is 
more or less in the nature of discrimina- 
tion althought it is true that where an 
application is signed in good faith and 
the applicant is declined on account of 
his physical condition he is not required 
to pay the fee for examination. 

“It is true that Virginia laws do not 
cover this point specifically, although in 
one place it is stated that no policy may 
be issued to take effect at an age lower 
than the actual age of the applicant at 
the time of the original written applica- 
tion. In this case the wording has been 
interpreted to mean a fully written and 
signed application, 

In answering the second question, the 
commissioner said: “I am of the opinion 
that in this case all of the reports of the 
adverse findings should be made to the 
Medical Inspection Bureau, whether 
based on a signed or unsigned applica- 
tion. If all applications are required to 
be signed before medical examinations 
are made then there will be no necessity 
of raising a question on this point. 
Where an adverse finding is made on an 
unsigned application and the applicant 
later applies for insurance to another 
company, while he may be making this 
statement in good faith, the agent solie- 
iting the unsigned application is to be 
blamed for the misstatement of the ap- 
plicant.” 

Commissioner Button added that if 
practices as outlined are continued he 
would find it necessary to make a for- 
mal ruling requiring that no policy may 
be issued except on a signed applica- 
tion. 


PHILADELPHIA COMMITTEE 


Because of the activities of the Phil- 
adelphia Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers in connection with the securing of the 
1926 Convention of the National Associa- 
tion in Philadelphia and because of the 
intere‘'t of the local Association in a Life 
Insur: nce exhibit at the Sesqui Centen- 
nial +1 Philadelphia, President Frederick 
G. Perce, Connecticut General, has ap- 
pointed an unusually strong finance com- 
mittee composed entirely of Philadelphia 
Home Office representatives. George M. 
Cannell, Penn Mutual, is Chairman and 
associated with him are T. T. Botting, 
Supt. of Agencies of the Girard Life; 
Jackson Maloney, Vice President of the 
Philadelphia Life; F. C. Morss, Supt. of 
Agencies of the Provident Mutual; and 
Frank H. Sykes, Vice President of the 
Fidelity Mutual. 
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Plans for Labor Co. 
(Continued from page 1) 


by the company, but the 
the result of an exhaustive examination 
ot the subject, covering a period of two 
years, has recommended that the com 
pany be formed to write all kinds of 
life and annuity insurance and personal 
health and accident insurance, though 
it is doubtful if a health and accident 
department will be established in’ the 
immediate future, nor does the Commit 
tee favor what is known as the double 
or triple indemnity features of 
life policies, but may make use of a 
total and permanent disability feature, 
and in one or two of its forms of pol 
icies may provide for the payment ot 
premiums in case of the illness or dis 
ability of the insured. 


committee, as 


sole 


“The actuarial basis will, of course, 
be the American Experience Tables 
with an assumed interest earning ot 
34% per cent. on reserves, plus a load 


ing for expenses which may be slightly 
less than the average employed by the 
existing companies. 

“The policies issued will all be par 
ticipating and of the usual kinds. It 
is not planned to feature any of them, 
although an old age income or pension 
policy will be offered, and it is be- 
lieved that many workers will be glad 
of the opportunity to provide for their 
old age through the use of that con- 
tract. 


Include All Ages and Both Sexes 


“The 
both 


company will) write all 
cover all occupations. 
The necessary, additional charge to 
cover the more hazardous occupations 
will be. based very largely upon the ex 
perience of those unions whose mem 
engaged im hazardous 
lines of employment. Use will be made 
of such experience and actuarial data 
as is now available in these lines; but 
attention is called to the fact that 
much of that which is available was 
supplied in the first) instance by the 
unions themselves. The occupational 
hazards of such industries as mining, 
electrical workers, etc., is now well un 
derstood and available for the company’s 
use 

“The company will not write what is 
known as industrial business. Within 
the maximum amounts provided by law 
for the insurance of infants and juve 
niles, it will issue to them 
identical with those issued to others, 
and on these and all other policies, it 
will offer to the policyholder an oppor 
tunity to pay premiums monthly. All 
premiums paid monthly will, of course, 
be loaded sufficiently to cover the 
extra cost of the Irequent col 
lections and these will) comprise what 
will be known as the Retail Depart 
ment of the company’s business, while 
those paid annually, semi-annually and 
quarterly will be known as the Whole 
sale Department. 


aves, 
sexes and 


bers are these 


policies 


more 


Opposed to Group Insurance 


“With respect to the writing of Group 
Policies, the committee finds that the 
existing companies issuing that form of 
contract are at fault in not advising 
each member of the group of the fact 


that they have nothing but temporary, 
Term Insurance. While the commit 
tee does not in its report advise the 
company not to issue term policies, it 


seems certain that the company will 
not specialize in Term, Group  Insur 
ance. It expects to be able to adopt 


a Group Plan employing a higher type 
of permanent contract, available for 
the coverage of local as well as general 
unions, within organized labor, outside 
industrial groups and even for the use 
of family and association groups. 


No Non-Medical 


“The Insurance Committee of the 
Federation does not reconimend pioneer- 
ing either in the form of contracts 
issued or the methods adopted in plac- 
ing them, but prefers rather to follow 


the beaten path which has led to the 
yreat successes of existing companies. 
It believes strongly in the value of ade- 
quate medical selection of its individual 
risks. With this in mind, it will not 
recommend that the company accept 
risks without medical examination. At 
the same time, it believes that the 
machinery of writing the business and 
collecting the premiums should be made 
as simple as possible, and the company 


will probably write what is known as 
Payroll Deduction Policies.” 
Matthew Woll, vice-president of the 


American Federation of Labor and 
chairman of the Organizing Commit 
tee of the company, states that the 
company will not be put into competi- 
tion with other existing companies by 
the use of lower premium rates. While 
it may eventually seek business from 
those not affiliated with organized 
labor, its first effort will be to ade 
quately insure every member of the 
Federation. 

No stock will be offered for sale to 
outsiders; no commissions paid for its 
sale. The amounts which may be pur- 
chased by each national or international 
union is limited to two thousand 
shares; the number of shares which 
may be purchased by a local union is 
limited to one hundred shares and by 
an individual affiliated with the unions 
to ten shares. In this way, a very wide 
distribution of the stock will be made 
and at a minimum of expense. 

The work of organization will re 
quire several months and it will prob 
ably be January 1, 1926, before the com- 
pany is ready to issue its contracts. 

No engagements have been made with 
actuaries, medical directors, advertis- 
ing managers or others whose work will 
be technical in character, but the best 
talent available in each of these lines 
will be sought and employed at the 
proper time 

Matthew Woll, vice president of the 
American Federation of Labor, who 
served as chairman of the insurance com 
mittee appointed at the national conven 


tion in 1923 by Samuel Gompers, was 
appointed as chairman of an organiza- 
tion committee of 25 men, prominent in 
labor activities. The company will be 
incorporated under the laws of Mary- 
land. The stock will be placed on the 
market within a short time, but will not 
be offered directly to any others, than 
unions and members. Purchases will 
be limited to ten shares to an individual, 
100 shares to a local union and_ 1,000 
shares to a national or international 
union at $10 par value to be sold for 
$20 a share. It is predicted that the 
entire issue will be disposed of in 30 
days, pledges for $250,000 having been 
made at last week’s conference, 


To Insure Federation Members First 


The Union Labor Life will write both 
industrial and individual policies on the 
old line or legal reserve basis. Divi- 
dends shall be limited to 6 per cent. on 
the amount paid in on account of cap- 
ital and surplus. The first step of the 
new company will be to insure the 4,- 


000,000 federation members and _ their 
families, making premium collection 
monthly. Until this is done, there will 


be no serious attempt to obtain business 
from the outside. It will not seek to 
obtain business by charging lower rates, 
it was declared, and will insure both 
sexes at the same premium rates. 

Such an insurance company, having 
the sanction of the American Federation 
of Labor, has been sought long by labor 
leaders. It is felt, they say, that all ex- 
isting plans of group insurance tend to 
tic together the employer and employe 
as far as the insurance is concerned. By 
having the insurance placed under the 
auspices of the labor union, they feel the 
tie will be between the men and the 
union and will make the men more in- 
dependent. Chairman Woll stated that 
the members of the organization com- 
mittee will serve without pay and that 
it will not pay any commission for the 
sale of the capital stock nor will it have 
fiscal agents. 
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Connecticut General News 
Hartford, Conn. 





Annuity Returns 
Increased 


Annuities offer the only means— by 
which the investor can use and enjoy not 
only a good rate of interest on his in- 
vestment, but also the capital itself and 
at the same time be sure he cannot out- 


live his income. 


One form provides life income only. 


The other 


guarantees 


in addition the 


return to the annuitant’s estate of any 
difference between the amount deposited 
and the amount received by him. 


specially since the recent change in 
our rates, we notice a steadily increasing 


demand 
quest. 


& 
n 
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for annuities. 
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MASON WITH PROSSER & HOMANS 
Formerly Agency Instructor of Equit- 


able Life Society; Star Football Player 
and All-Round Athlete 


Daniel E. Mason, star football player 
and all-around athlete, who has been 
agency instructor for the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society for the past few 
years, has joined the Prosser & Homans 
Agency of this company in New Yor. 
In his new capacity Mr. Mason will be 
supervisor of agents in charge of the 
agency force. Prosser & Homans is one 
of the strongest agencies of the Equit- 
able Society in the country and it is 
anticipated by Mr. Mason that its 1925 
paid-for will be close to $15,000,000. 

Mr. Mason is a graduate of Spring 
field College where he made a name for 
himself in football, wrestling, track and 
baseball. He entered into — physical 
training work, becoming the physical 
director of the Brooklyn Y. M. C. 
then director of physical education in 
the South Orange, N. J., public schools. 
During the war he had charge of this 
work at Langley Field, Hampton, Va. 
He entered life insurance in September, 
1919, as an agent in the Henry Hale 
Agency of the Equitable Society. As 
a special representative of this company 
he later lectured on accident and health 
insurance. He then became assistant 
inanager of the Alexander E. Patterson 
Agency of the company. 

During the past few years Mr. Mason 
has been lecturing on life insurance 
throughout the Eastern States from 
Boston to Cleveland. In his experience 
as agency instructor he has found that 
new men taking the three weeks edu 
cational course have produced 50. per 
cent more business than those who did 
not take it. 





WELL BALANCED CONFERENCE 
Aetna Life General Agents Receive 
“Conferential” Letter on Poland 
Springs Meeting in September 





In announcing its 1925 general agents 
conierence at Poland Springs, Maine, 
on September 10 to 15, the Actna Liie 
has followed a novel and original plan. 
Each general agent has received a “con 
ferential” etter, a folder in which to 
return suggestions relative to the con- 
ference, and a questionnaire. The ques 
tionnaire, completed, will give informa 
tion as to room accommodations at Po 
land Spring, as well as the athletic events 
in which the, men and their wives are 
interested, 

The feeling behind this plan has been 
that the talks and discussions should be 
interrupted at intervals by wholesome 
relaxation. Generous intervals, accord 
ingy, have been set aside for play; nice 
ly balanced, one adds zest to the other. 
There will be golf, tennis, baseball, fish 
ing, boating, horseback riding and water 
sports. 


LIFE CONVENTION PROGRAM 

Hon. John O’Leary of Chicago, pres 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce ot 
the United States, has accepted the in- 
vitation of the American Life Conven- 
tion to address them at the annual mect- 
ing in Louisville, Ky., on October 15. 

At the meeting of the légal section on 
October 12 and 13 the following well 
known life insurance lawyers will appear 
on the program with papers on topics to 
be announced later: 

C. Petrus Peterson, Lincoln, Neb.; 
Leroy A. Lincoln, New York City; Wal> 
ter M. Allen, Springfield, [l.; Wm. Mar- 
shall Bullitt, Louisville, Ky.; A. L. 
3rooks, Greensboro, N. C.; James V. 
Oxtoby, Detroit, Mich.; Frank W. M« 
Allister, Kansas City, Mo. 


WORKING ON NEW HOME OFFICE 

Work is progressing rapidly toward 
the new $3,000,000 home office building 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life on a 
25-acre tract in Springfield. The exca 
vation work is completed and most of 
the pier footings are completed. 
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Reliance Life Now 
Making Big Strides 


DEVELOPING ITS TERRITORY 





Western Pennsylvania Department 
Shows Results of Concentrated 
Production Efforts 





The Reliance Life of Pittsbugh has been 
making remarkable progress especially in 
its Western Pennsylvania Department. A 
remarkable record established by the 85 
producing agents under the supervision of 
H. T. Burnett, showed a volume of $1, 
802,000 life insurance written, together 
with a substantial amount of accident and 
health insurance put in force. 

The maintenance of this department's 
exceptional pace, established since the be 
ginning of the current year, has been a 
matter of general comment throughout the 
organization. June has been no exception 
to its record of consistently increasing pro- 
duction previously established during the 
year and July promises even greater devel- 
opments. 

As a concrete example of the continuous 
growth of the business secured through 
this department, figures for June, 1924, 
show $1,090,664 life business having been 
written, which, compared with the figures 
for the current year, show an increase of 
$711,336. 

The personal efforts of Mr. Burnett, to 
gether with the field organization activi 
ties of James A. Klingler and John F. 
Jeha, have been largely responsible for the 
steady advances made over — previous 
months. During June, nine new ap 
pointees—E. FE. Hughes, J. Lasday, R. S. 
Keckler, J. H. McKinley, McD. Weaver, J. 
I, Metz, M. J. Metz, P. H. Corry and W. 
J. Wassink—paid in individual commuted 
volume of life insurance, from $10,000 to 
$43,000. 

Seven men in the Western Pennsylvania 
Department stood among the twenty lead 
ers in the entire organization of approx 
imately 1,000 agents in accident and health 
production. The agents in mention were 
FE. J. Schellentrager, J. A. Quinn, F. E. 
Grabill, Sam Arrigo, H. C. Cozza, P. F. 
Sheedy and Reuben Eckler, a 1925 ap 
pointee who ranked fifth in the entire or 
ganization on accident and health produc 
tion. 

The producing agents of the Western 
Pennsylvania Department, in addition to 
writing the $1,802,000 life insurance, 
secured $5,624.21 in accident and health 
premiums. The 1925 appointees wrote 
$277,000 life with $1,345.60 in accident and 
health premiums and paid for $225,500 
life with $1,183.20 in accident and health 
premiums. 

New appointees in the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Department during June were: 
Samuel Brown, William Davies, Samuel 
Wanetick, Charles J. Rosenberger and Mil 
ton M. Rouse. 


ADOPTS SALARY SAVINGS 

The Continental Life, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, has adopted the non-medical 
plan of issuing insurance. The com- 
pany is issuing policies in amounts not 
greater than $2,500 up to age 45 with 
out examination. 

The Continental will also use the sal 
ary savings plan. The monthly premium 
on the salary savings plan will be one- 
third of the quarterly premium. A min- 


mum of five employees must take insur- 
ance, 


HOME LIFE OF PHILADELPHIA 

The Home Life‘of America of Phil 
adelphia was recently examined by the in 
surance departments of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware and found in excellent condi- 
tion. The Home Life of Philadelphia was 
Meorporated in 1899 to transact both in- 
dustrial and ordinary insurance but for 
the first eight years it wrote chiefly in- 
dustrial business in Delaware. The com 
pany's admitted assets at the end of last 
year amounted to over $5,000,000. This 
represents an increase in the past five years 
of two and a half times. During the same 


Period the outstanding business has prac- 
tically doubled. 


























—means more 
than cash 


N its early days LIFE INSUR- 
I ANCE was recognized as some- 
thing that would have an important 
economic bearing on future genera- 
tions. The very first report issued 
by the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment in 1861, speaking of the amount 
of insurance in force, said: 








“The consolidation of society is 
increased and the state strength- 
ened by thus linking us more 
intimately and indissolubly with 
the present and succeeding gen- 
erations.” 


Then the total amount of life in- 
surance in force in the United States 
was $185,466,591.07. Now it is about 
$65,000,000,000. 


But there is a greater thing—good 
health. 


Since the Metropolitan began its 
campaign for better health, there has 
been a decline in the mortality rate 
among Industrial policyholders of 
31.1 per cent in fourteen years. 


Good health means more for “pres- 


ent and succeeding generations” than 
cash. 


Every policy helps. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City 






























































New Committee Heads 
Named by Kederich 


MAKE PLANS FOR NEXT YEAR 


Five Sub-Committees Added to Business 
Practices Committee Under Harry 
Gardiner’s Leadership 
George A. Kederich, president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York, has named the new committee 
heads who will have charge of the pro 
gram of increased activities for the com 
ing year. The important business prac 
tices committee will have as its chair 
man, Harry Gardiner, general agent of 
the John Hancock in New York. Five 
sub-committees have been created to 
serve under Mr. Gardiner, each of which 
will be composed of two field men and 
two general agents or managers. This 
has been done so as to divide the work 
of this committee since its conduct under 
one board has been found too exacting. 
Furthermore, the new plan will give equal 
representation to general agents and field 
men, and will allow for more companies 
to be represented on the committee. The 
heads of the sub-committees are Charles 
\. Foehl, The Prudential; W. R. Collins, 
Travelers; W. Fk. Atkinson, Northwestern 
Mutual; Leroy Bowers, Mutual Life, and 

Lawrence Priddy, New York Life. 

The chairman of the remaining com 
inittees are: 

Legislation and taxation, Julian S. 
Myrick, Mutual Life; membership, Jos. 
D. Bookstaver, Travelers; reception, 
Harry L. Neff, Bankers Life, of Des 
Moines; sales congress and banquet, R. 
L. Jones, State Mutual; sales congress 
program, J. Elliott Hall, Penn Mutual; 
entertainment, W. G. Eisenhauer, Equit 
able Life, of New York; educational, J. 
Elliott Hall, Penn Mutual; New Yorx 
University, E. J. Sisley, Travelers; bud 
get, George A. Smith, New England Mu 
tual; auditing, R. E. Mackey, New Yor« 
Life. 


TO CONDUCT TRAINING COURSE 


Williams & Clark, of Boston, Appoint 
T. W. Jenness and H. V. Bonker 
to Train New Agents 


Carrying out plans for a thorough train 
ing course for agents, the general agency 
of Williams & Clark for the State Mutual 
Life at Boston, of which Paul C. San 
born is a member, has appointed T. W. 
Jenness as agency supervisor, in charge 
of new men, and Horace V. Bonker, as 
agency instructor, in charge of the train 
ing school. 

Mr. Jenness has been with the company 
in this office since 1916, and has always 
been one of the agency’s largest pro 
ducers. He is a Darmouth graduate of 
the Class of 1910, and is very prominent 
in Boston Insurance cireles. Mr. Bonker 
has been associated with the life insurance 
business in and around New York for 
some ten years both in a home office capa 
city and in the field. 


ANDERSON & CONNOR FORMED 
H. Alford Anderson and Clifford A 


Connor have been appointed general 
agents of the Provident Mutual at Da 
venport, lowa, under the name of An 
derson & Connor. 

Mr. Anderson has been district agent 
in East Moline, Ill, since January, 1923, 
and is well liked in the community 
Mr. Connor entered the business in 1924 
and has progressed consistently since 
then. 

BANKERS LIFE GAINS 

The $100,000,000 mark on new insur 
ance for 1925 was reached by the Bank 
ers Life, of Des Moines. This year’s 
record is 53 days ahead of last year, 
when the $100,000,000 mark was reached 
on September 13, and two and one-half 
months ahead of 1923 when the same 
mark was reached on October 3, 
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Experience With 
Non Medical Plan 


SELECTIVE RISKS FAVORABLE 


John R. Larus Gives Results of Using 
New Method; Three-Quarters of 
Policies Without Examination 


Associate Actuary John R 


the interesting information to the Phoe 


Larus gave 


nix Mutual conference that the company 
is now issuing three-quarters of its pol- 
icies without medical examination under 
its selective risk plan. The company has 
figured out that it has issued a little over 
6,000 policies this year, one-half of them 
without medical examinations and it 
looks as if 15,000 would be without med- 
ical examinations 

“We are issuing three-quarters of our 
policies without medical examination,” 
said Mr. Larus. “Think what it means 
to be able to avoid the contact between 
busy man and the medical examination. 
Someone sent Mr. Yost and myself out 
together to sell the selective risk plan. 
| found in the majority of agencies there 
were sheafs of applications where they 
were waiting to get the person and med 
ical examiner together. They now avoid 
this in three-quarters of the policies. It 
is very difficult getting the 
and the examiner together 


man 
This applies 
to a term used in this convention, con 
servation of time and energy. This plan 
will enable you to build up a new clien 
tele and approach a contract much easier 
with the young, five or less—catch them 
young and train them up. 

“There was some question last Fall as 
to the reaction which we would get—first 
from the medical examiners, would they 
resent their business being taken away? 
Chere has been i 
only once was there a little protesting 
against the selective risk situation. 
There was a question whether prospects 
might not want to be examined and pro 
tected against the absence of examina 
tion but only one case where they in 
sisted on examination. Generally the 
policy holder is very glad to be exempted 
from examination. Another advantage to 
you in 1924, we wrote up 18 per cent. 
of the policies submitted this year on 
the selective risk plan—and only 5 per 
cent. rejected. What becomes of the 
other 13 per cent.2 Are we getting 13 
per cent. undesirable risks we would 
have caught on the medical examina 
In the first place, a great number 
of the 13 per cent. is being selected by 
your men by pre-selecting and if you 
do this you will save us from having 
to decline cases, whereas previously the 
doctor had to find out if anything was 
wrong. So the responsibility is put upon 
you as to whether he is 


busy 


no reaction—negative 


tions? 


a good risk or 


not. Ninety-five per cent. of your selec- 
tive risks are coming through and going 
out clean. 

The second reason, risks who do not 
know they have anything wrong with 
them «and can only find this out by med- 
ical examination such as blood pressure, 
heart murmurs, come through without 
any trouble and the small loss sustained 
through them is small compared with the 
examination expense. Third—the class 
of fraud, concealing the fact they have 
heart attacks, high blood pressure, etc., 
is negative, or at least we hope it will 
be negative. The cases where they put 
something over on you and us can_ be 
counted on the fingers of one hand, We 
must be extra careful in the selective 
risk plan to make sure policyholders 
answer all and every question. Fourth 
reason—this may account for the 13 per 
cent. difference. We are finding fewer 
overweights in our selective risks. Choose 
those of normal weight—be good guessers 
of weight—we have too many over 
weights. 

“Those four things may account for 
the 13 per cent. and can be guarded 
against. Watch their occupations—do 
not get wholly into an industrial group 
of people. We have analyzed the occu- 
pations of policyholders placed and are 
proud to tell you you have carried out 
our ideas. The occupations of the selec- 
tive risks are exactly the same as the 
$1,000, $2,000 and $2,500 the last year. We 
are keeping track of the mortality and 
will know in a year or two the actual 
results. You have saved us on medical 
fees as compared with the extra mortal 
ity. At a meeting of the actuary depart- 
ment several advocated extreme caution 
in this situation. They expressed the 
hope the company would not compete in 
stretching the amount or age limit. | 
told of our practices and when I got 
through they were extremely relieved 
to hear the reaction. [| heard afterwards 
that the Phoenix Mutual could do it. You 
have a sales foree who can handle it and 
the only company who can handle $5,000 
and not from a purely experimental rea- 
son. You have more than doubled your 
responsibility when going up to $5,000. 
There is a greater lure toward fraud in 
$5,000 than in a $2,000 policy. I am still 
sure we are on the right track for all 
concerned. The proof of it is for you to 
give us figures—we have got to show 
something in life insurance greater than 
ever before. There is one point of irri- 
tation between the actuary department 
and the field. 

“The hardest hour we have is when we 
have to dictate to one of your fellows and 
turn down some reasonable 
the commission situation. You have all 
seen the circular letter which recently 
went out about reversing commissions. 
Our idea has always been to have one 
commission on $1,000 insurance. On term 
policies converting within their term no 


request on 


Periodical Dinners 
for Policyholders 


NOVEL PLAN THAT SUCCEEDS 


Manager Williams of Seattle Holds 
Regular “Get-Together” Affairs For 
Policyholders; His Method 





An experiment that has produced 
some remarkable results has been carried 
on by Jay E. Williams, manager for the 
Phoenix Mutual Life at Seattle, Wash. 
This is holding periodical dinners for 
policyholders. It was about two years 
ago that the first dinner was held and 
it came about in a more or less acci- 
dental manner. Mr. Williams has pre- 
pared a booklet in response to the de- 
mand of other Phoenix Mutual man- 
agers, describing his plans for these din- 
ners. 

Experience has shown that the best 
results are achieved if not more than 
forty guests are present at any one din- 
ner. Members of the agency each in- 
vite a certain number of guests who are 
policy holders and the agent sees that 
his guests are selected to make a 
“mixed” group, which also has been pro- 
ductive of better results than bringing 
together men of the same general class 
and stamp. It has been found also that 
it is better to mix older an“ younger 
men. 

The agent selects his own list for in- 


question. Endorsement policy present 
commission. Our idea for one policy is 
strained at that time. Many times you 
have to make a resale and feel the re- 
versal commission does not give you 
enough compensation. Another side, you 
will not try to make that sale, trying to 
duplicate that policy from someone else 
in the case of reviving or getting re- 
rnewal collected. Keep the old policy up 
or supplant it with a new one. It is to 
the advantage of the policyholder to 
keep the old policy. If he makes up his 
mind to surrender it, this is your only 
defense. Your biggest service is to keep 
the policy holder. Usually old one taken 
out and old one paid for by surrender 
ot the old policy. Collection commission, 
No new issue. Our present arrangement 
of reversal commissions is a sore spot 
in your minds and uncomfortable to us. 
Ask for one-half first and one-half re- 
newal. We have looked into the matter 
for some years and feel we would like 
to leave it more in your hands as to what 
commission shall be given in these excep- 
tional cases. From now on we will be 
willing to pay full commission on one- 
half and (did not get balance of this 


sentence right) one-half any premium for 

insurance surrendered for new insurance 

placed instead of reversal—we will pay 
and one-half renewal.” 


full first 


WOODS 


vitations, invites them, receives them at 
the dinner and pays the bill for the en- 
tertainment. He selects some respon- 
sible persons—“center of interest” types, 
3ut the younger men are happy in this 
environment, they go away with the feel- 
ing that they have been sitting in with 
some pretty good people. The “mutual” 
interest and personal pride element of 
the psychology involved is good. The 
older men seem to enjoy sitting in witha 
mixed group which includes the younger 
up and coming type of business and pro- 
fessional men. The reaction of the mix- 
ture is splendid. 

A dinner committee handles all the 
details and they are very carefully 
worked out so that everything runs with 
complete smoothness. A pleasant inno- 
vation to use instead of place cards, 
which seem too formal, has been to have 
at each place a “Things to Do Today” 
book with the guest’s name gold-stamped 
upon it. This arrangement not only 
pleases him but places him just where 
you want him and avoids the embarrass 
ment to the guest of steering him to his 
place. The fact that a gift marks the 
place produces the right effect and gets 
the right seating arrangement. 

Manager Williams says that the plan 
has been productive of very satisfactory 
results and that the members of his 
agency are completely sold on the policy- 
holders’ dinner plan. All have written 
large amounts as a result of the gather 
ings and have established many new 
contacts through their old policyholders. 


THE “BROTHER-IN-LAW” CASE 


Alexander Cowen Tells How He Han- 
dles Relative Competition That 
Gives No Service 


The case of the brother-in-law in 
competition was- discussed by Alexander 
Cowen, manager of the Uptown New 
York agency. “We all have experience,” 
he said, “where we work very hard to 
sell a man and after selling him with a 
small or large policy we cannot repeat, 
we come back but find something wrong. 
He talked on the brother-in-law enter- 
ing into the question and the man giving 
business to him on the grounds of re- 
lationship and not on the grounds of ser- 
vice. He told of a man he sold $2,000 
insurance to and dropped in to see him 
every time he was in the neighborhood. 
ive years later the company thought 
something wrong with him not. selling 
that man more than $2,000. The man 
told Mr. Cowen he would write a letter 
to the home office to assure them every 
thing was O. K. He was then carrying 
$81,000. Client bought — subsequently 
from Mr. Cowen $146,000 after that first 
$2,000. In tracing contracts down $520, 
500 is the business that resulted from first 
contact. It is the fellow pledged to 
service who gets the business, he said. 





Joshua B. Clark 


YOU WILL BE INTERESTED 
IN OUR SERVICE TO BROKERS 


IT’S DIFFERENT 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
50 CONGRESS STREET 
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Necessary to Know 
Business Thoroughly 


HAVE A PLAN AND WORK IT 


W. W. Williamson, Manager at Chicago, 
Tells Phoenix Mutual Conference 
Personal Experiences 





Some interesting personal experiences 
in handling insurance situations were 
told to the managers and leaders con- 
ference of the Phoenix Mutual Life held 
at Bretton Woods, N. H., recently by 
W. W. Williamson, manager at Chicago. 
Some of the points he made follow: 

“[ went to see a man the other day. He 
said: ‘I have my insurance fixed up very 
nicely. Payable to a trust company to be 
used so and so.” I said it was a good 
thing, but according to my schedule he 
would have to pay $39,000 inheritance 
taxes on it unnecessarily. He went to 
the bank, hauled them over the coals and 
called me over the next morning and 
said: ‘Mr. Williamson, you are mistaken; 
my insurance is O. K. I said I knew 
it was not all right because it was my 
business to know about such things. He 
said: ‘Suppose we meet at the bank to 
morrow and find out who is right.’ We 
went to the bank and they admitted it 
was wrong. The executors would have 
found that out but the man who owned 
it never would have found it out and the 
beneficiary never would have found it out 

no one would have been the beneficiary. 
They would have received $39,000 less, 
that is all. I made a friend in that in- 
stance. 

“If I know the things that ought to 
be done and the other fellow has not 
done them then I am in a stronger posi- 
tion with my client than he is. [ have 
taken regular study course of psychology. 
I want to know men’s minds and I can 
know them only in proportion as | know 
myself. How many have studied psy- 
chology or read books on it. Read more 
of them; they will polish up the mind. 
How many of you have studied the Bible 
to learn salesmanship. It is one of the 
most marvelous sales books in the world. 
Study it for what it contains to make 
you a better salesman. There is nothing 
in all the books of the world that will 
create imagination like the Parables of 
Christ. 

“There is a big difference in the way 
of selling insurance now and when | 
started selling it—it is done differently 
now. Have you noticed when a man 
Starts to fish, he has the pole, line and 
worms, gets what he can and goes home 
to lunch, but the man who fishes long 
enough thinks of the fish hard to catch. 
He wants fish more difficult to catch, 
such as the tuna fish in Florida. He may 
have to play that fish for half a day be- 
lore he can land it. You are playing big 
fish—don’t carry the line so easily. Big 
fish do not fall so easily—they are too 
wise—you have a different character of 
man to work with, another kind of fish 
you have to be different in your methods 
and got to act as though you did not 
care whether he bought or not but all 
the time inside of you you are wonder- 
mg um you can find the need for that 
Man. You may-have to spend weeks and 
months in angling but when you get 
enough going you will catch one every 
little while. As you work up in the busi- 
hess you will use a slightly different 
method in selling. 

"You have perhaps certain routine 
lines when you sell $100,000 but when you 
get into the half million class you talk 
differently, This man is entitled to dif- 
ferent lines of talk. I never look up a 
man before going to see him, My basis 
1s catch-as-catch can. I do not want to 
know so much about his family and af- 
‘airs—it is the man himself I want to 
know. Does the doctor go out and make 





inquiries of a fellow’s friends that he in- 
tends calling on—asking them how he is 
or what is the matter; no, he goes direct 
to the patient. I want to see the man 
iresh. I do not want to know anything 
about him until I see him. Mark Twain 
and his wife called on a friend; on their 
way back home his wife scolded him for 
forgetting his necktie. He wrote a note 
and said: ‘Dear Mrs. Smith—Here is my 
necktie; this completes my call.’ Catch 
your fish fresh. There are three things 
you have got to do in your salesmanship. 
Always three things. 1. Build a picture; 
you cannot sell without a picture. Christ’s 
parables were worded pictures. If He 
sold the greatest things in the world by 
means of stories, let us sell insurance by 
means of stories. A man will buy a pic- 
ture where he may not buy life insur- 
ance. 2. There must always be a heart 
stroke. The picture is for the eye and 
that of the heart. Mr. Smith, you must 
now be receiving a handsome salary with 
this fine furniture here. Out of that sal- 
ary you are paying your family so much 
every month but whether or not you are 
paying the bills or giving your wife an al- 
lowance, you are paying so much each 
month to keep your family. That is fine, 
it may go on for years, but there may 
come a day when all that may stop im- 
mediately. You have gone your way— 
the family did not go. They will need 
clothes, food and other things just the 
same after you have gone as_ before. 
When they go off your pay roll they go 
on ours. On a certain day in the month 
just as soon as that day comes, the post- 
an gives your wife a letter and she 
always knows what is in it. The picture 
is the heart stroke. 3. Plan. You may 
not have a plan when you go, but 
sooner or later you will have to give 
answers to these things. What is the 
remedy? The picture, the heart stroke 
and the plan—these are the three things 
that will solve his problems. 


“A man says I want to buy some life 
insurance so that when I die my wife gets 
the money and the rest of the boys in 
this company get the stock. I want her 
to surrender the stock and be sure she 
gets the money, and the rest of the boys 
the stock. There are lots of problems 
like that. There are many cases of this 
kind—corporation buys the widow’s stock 
but it cannot buy it except to retire it. 
The corporation might be in trying con- 
ditions when he dies and they might not 
want to buy the widow’s stock. I will 
work out a plan whereby that woman 
gets the money and the stockholders get 
the stock, not the company. 


“A partnership, two partners bought 
life insurance payable to partnership. One 
died. The surviving partner thought he 
had $25,000 to buy the widow out but he 
only had $12,500 with which to buy the 
stock. Was that all right? All right if 
you intended that the widow should have 
half the insurance. She is entitled to 
it. What can we do so as to prevent a 
repetition of this. There is a way where 
the widow gets the money and the sur- 
viving partner gets the business. I had 
to find out the solution of this problem. 


“T asked a man: ‘What are your sur- 
taxes? Forty-five per cent. With $40,000 
you are going to buy, the Government 
will get $18,000 and the partner would 
only get $22,000" If one of those men 
had died, $18,000 to the Government and 
$22,000 all they had to buy stock with. 
I would have fixed it so he could not 
soak the widow. We fixed it and one 
partner died when the firm was very hard 
up. The president came to me and said: 
‘Well, Williamson, you made a fool of an 
arrangement for us; we need the money 
in the worst way. I said: ‘Well, your 
stock is not worth anything but your 
insurance is worth something.” After a 


while he called up the office and said he 
wanted some more insurance.” 





Guardian is doing. 










Every Month a 
“Best” Month 


| mee the way in which our business has grown, 
every month in 1925 is likely to be a “best” one. 


Men who know us will tell you that this growth is due 
to a progressive management and an aggressive per- 
sonnel. Back of them is a financial strength that places 
this company among the strongest of the strong. 


Sales promotion is carried on in a practical way by a 
lead-getting service which nets the fieldman about six 
times in commissions the investment made. Supple- 
menting this is an advertising program which is prov- 
ing itself an able producer. 


Guardian fieldmen are equipped for a better success, and 
because they are it is only natural that quite a few of 
the better producers have seen fit to cast their fot with 
us. Let us tell you the whole story of what The 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice President 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
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Of Beneficiaries 


IMPORTANCE IN TRUST FORMS 


Albert H. Yost Explains Difficulties in 
Protecting Beneficiaries’ Interest in 


Dealing With Trusts 


There are special problems in protect- 
ing the interest of beneficiaries in con- 
nection with life insurance trusts and 
some of these were discussed in an inter- 
esting and instructive talk before the 
Phoenix Mutual managers at Bretton 
Woods, a summary of his talk following : 

The trust companies have entered the 
field now and have done a lot of adver- 
tising for insurance companies—it is a 
good thing for our policyholders and a 
good thing for us to sell where necessary 
and advisable, but this new development 
has brought in some new problems and 
we can only meet them properly if we 
understand the principles behind them. 
We have got to know one or two 
things about a trustee. <A trustee is a 
man who holds property for the benefit 
of someone else and manages it for the 
benefit of someone else and certain legal 
obligations have been fastened on him. 
A trustee is held in a very high degree 
of fidelity to his trust. He can only do 
things authorized by the instrument in 
which the trusteeship was created and 
cannot do those things which are pro 
hibited in the trust agreement. Because 
of those facts when you make a policy 
payable to a trustee it becomes insep 
arable from the policy contract and has 
to harmonize. That is the thing we have 
been trying to put across in our dealings 
with trust companies. We have found 
out from experience and taken the at- 
titude that unless the two instruments 
are trying to render service to the policy 
holder all in close co-operation, each giv 
ing to the other its full part of that 
arrangement, something is likely to cause 
trouble for the beneficiary or policy 
holder. 

We have laid down one or two regu- 
lations. We have always, in our dealings 
with the field men permitted a good deal 
of latitude in preparing assignments and 
in the beneficiaries. The home office is 
equipped to give you this service. On 
the other hand when you enter into this 
legal field, to be fair to the policyholders 
say you have gotten into difficult things 
and you wish to take the best advice pos 
sible which you can get through the 
company who have had considerable ex 
perience with all kinds of difficulties. 
Some trust companies may think we are 
spying on their business and that we 
have no business to know the personal 
affairs of their clients and perhaps have 
some ulterior motive—which is the last 
thing we think of. We know it is neces 
sary to know all sides of the case before 
we know it is all right. A man who 
worked in a trust company had a deed 
of trust and when it came to us it was 
in the form of an assignment of his 
policy to the trustee. Years afterwards 
the policyholder wanted to borrow some 
money. He could not do so because the 
policy had been assigned. We are here 
to save trouble, rather than to pull some- 
one out after they are in trouble. Ii 
you put the problems up to us to solve 
before it is too late this is much the bet 
ter plan. In Morrissey’: territory a 
manufacturing firm issued bonds to cov 
er extension of their plans. Deed of trust 
was drawn up. The firm wanted to make 
a loan. Trust officers do not always real- 
ize what they are doing with life insur- 
ance policies. The bank, one of the 
best known organizations in the coun 
try, with one of the best legal depart 
ments, asked us two or three years ago 
to send them papers to change the name 
of a beneficiary. This policy was one of 
the old contracts, with a change of bene- 
ficiary clause which said the insured may 
change the beneficiary if the policy has 











not been assigned. Wife and children 
were beneficiaries. When the — policy 
came in the deed of trust had been as 
signed. Now, you cannot change bene 
ficiary by assignment but must follow a 
plan, a method described in the policy 
itself. If we had not seen the deed ot 
trust, that man would have died in the 


conviction that his policy had been made 
payable to a trustee for his wife and 
children. Nothing of the sort. We hope 
you will take advantage of the co-opera 
tion we are willing to give you in these 
cases, keeping your hands off and let 
ting us do the work and taking the re 
sponsibility for you. We are not intes 
ested in those parts of the deed of trust 


which deal with the handling of the es 
tate after it gets into the hands of the 
trustee. We want to know whether the 


agreement is in the form of assignment 
or merely designating the 
We want to know whether he 
served the right 
all rights and privileges on his own sig 
nature. 

Q. How are you going to prevent that ? 


beneficiary 
has re 


| . ye . 
to take advantage ol 


\. In this case, the trust agreciment 
was drawn by these attorneys before 
we knew anything about it. You can't 
help yourself in such a case 

. If you have a suggestion that a 
man puts his property in trust would 
you suggest he submit the problem to the 
home office first? 

\. Yes, corporation lawyers know 
more about trust agreements but not 


many lawyers know much about life in 
surance. 

Q. Do you 
agreement? 

A. In many cases we will accept a cet 
tificate from the trust company which 
puts before us all parts ol the deed ex 
cept the provisions for the distribution. 


always want to see the 


FOLLOWING YOUR CLIENT UP 


Robert F. Moody Shows How Line On 
One Individual Grew From One 
Small Policy to $250,000 


Taking an instance of a young fellow, 


not married, with few obligations, who 
carried very little insurance, Robert  F. 
Moody, of Asheville, N. C., told) how 
an individual line can be built up. He 
sold this man $10,000.) In a few months 


he went into another business, borrowed 
quite a litthe money. Mr. Moody showed 
him where he ought to protect that. He 
married and Mr. Moody sold) him an 
education plan. He formed a corpora 
tion and was sold $25,000 payable to 
corporation. A few days later Mr. 
Moody overheard that he had lost $31, 
OOO. Went to see him, sold him $25,000 
more to cover that. Two weeks ago de 
livered him $25,000, totaling $150,000, 
finally totaling $250,000. Mr. Moody 
related another about a contractor and 
builder, conservative Connecticut Yankee 
who had old. Sold him 
$5,000 fifteen year endowment dividends 
accelerative to mature policy when boy 
was 18 years old, so that boy can draw 


a boy 6 years 


out $1,000 a year for five years, if 
his father dies. \nother man, first 
time sold him for $1,000. Did not 
want it but bought just to be friendly. 
On arrival of first baby—educational 
policy. Another to take care of his busi 
ness. Few days ago another baby. Sold 
him I. C. A. for his wife, $50 a month 
premium. Keep your eyes and ears 
open for these needs, said Mr, Moody. 
This fellow will tell some of his friends 
if you fill his needs. 
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Why I Picked the 
Phoenix Mutual 


By George W. Ayars 


George W. Ayars, a very successful life 
underwriter of Los Angeles and former 
president of the Life Underwriters Asso 
clation there, has had many temptiig of 
fers to affthate himself with different com 
pantes and other He finally 
dectded to make a the country 
co sludy conditions in the business tv other 
cltes and to look over some of the com 
pames at close quarters. It was after this 
inip and study of the situation that he de 
cided to affthate himself with the Phoenta 
Vutual Lafe and he gives his reasons m 
the following which written to W. 
L.. Hadley, secretary and manager of Tat 
IASTERN UNDERWRITER, 


You tell you the why ot 
my the Phoenix Mutual 
and my imipre of the conference now 
ending at Uretton Woods. In a spirit of 
utmost humility, may | offer the thought 
that my connection with the Phoenix per 
haps started with my Methodist minister 
ancestry, coming down through three gen 
father and continuing even 


OF JARLSULLONS 
four of 


Was 


me to 
with 
SSTOnS 


asked 
connection 


erations to my 


through my step-father. These men, my 
forebears, crusaders all, worked for the 
common good, regardless of compensa 
tion or sacrifice, always actuated by the 
big ideal before them. 


You may perhaps now better understand 
that after centering life insurance as a lite 


work the discovery was foreed into my 
mind and burned imto my soul that here 
was a great business touching the utmost 


depths of the public welfare, but conduct 
ed in a manner to repel rather than at 
tract the very clientele it sought; here was 
a business as near perfect actuarily as 
human ingenuity could make it; a smooth 
running machine from the production or 
factory end, but absolutely chaotic from 
the distribution standpoint; a business full 
of evils in the field with an underwriting 
organization that could not render service 
even il lack of 
education for the job set before them. 
There grew a conviction that here was 
a business, im size comparable to any in 
the world, builded on the backs of count 
thousands that had failed im every 
thing else and shortly failed in life insur 
anee, as one might expect. On every hand 
there appeared a strong sentiment against 
life insurance solicitation on the part of 
the public, not men were improv 
ident by instinet or because of a desire 
to leave widows and orphans unprotected, 
but for the reason that men had no re 
spect. for life) insurance representatives, 
they had no standing in the community, 
and having no respect for the men the 
companies sent to induce them to accept 
life insurance service, folks seemed to have 
decided that the institution itself must be 
open to suspicion, must be dishonest: run 
down-at-the-heel, and unworthy of patron 
age. Heads of large corporations seck 
ing life insurance coverage for their em 
ployees strove to eliminate the lite agent 
and make arrangements direet with the 
home offices, solely because of the charac 
ter of the field force representing life insur 
ance, and the entire agency system was seen 
to be hanging in the balance. Talks with 
life insurance officials brought no light on 
the subject. The volume of business being 
written was pointed to as indicating the 


they desired, because of 


less 


because 


methods used were all that could be de- 
sired, and one was made to feel that any 
talk of reform put one in the disloyal 
The volume of business was known 
before it was mentioned, but did not con- 
vince who knew how the volume was 
obtained and the story back of it. 


Oni 


Becoming active in the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association brought its contacts with 
field men of many different 
companies, men who also sensed the need 
of field education and better representa 
tion, men who battled with the public ig 
norance and fought with the fellow need 
ing life insurance service to overcome a re 
stance planted there by the very insti 
tution the agent represented. After lay 
ing down the reins as President of the 
Los Angeles Life Underwriters Associa 
tion following the National Convention in 
our city, it was decided to make inquiry 
into the prospect for better things by going 
directly to the various Home Offices, and 
a tour of the country followed = which 
brought its contacts with over a hundred 
representative life insurance institutions. 
The responses accorded our ideals and our 
questionmgs were as varied as the men 
who faced us to answer. Several said, 
“You sound like the Phoenix Mutual.” 
\fter hearing that) statement a number 
of times it decided to go to Hart 
ford and investigate. 


consecrated 


Was 


Here at last was found one Home Of 
lice where these very ideals were the guid 
ing stars, where quality of men and_ sin 
cerity of service were the mottoes.  Affili 
ation with this institution brought mental 
rest and soul satisfaction, and since repre- 
senting this Company in a humble way in 
the State of California, we have been able 
to prove that these ideals can be made to 
produce volume of business based an real 
service performed by men who know 
where they are going, men inspired with a 
new vision, a new The reaction 
of the public has been a delight, the very 
evident desire on the part of thousands of 
good folks to co-operate with a new move 
ment in life insurance has been all that 
was expected, and more. Men of all sta- 
tions listen eagerly to the story of the new 


messaye, 


movement and back their approval with 
signed applications. We have also been 
able to demonstrate that men can be. set 


on fire even in this materialistic age with 
ideas and purposes that lead far into the 
realms not ordinarily trod by the average 
life insurance solicitor. So much for our 
connection with the Phoenix Mutual. 


Our impressions of this conference at 
Bretton Woods may be summed up by 
saying that a knowledge of the workings 
of many conventions of a large number of 
life insurance institutions from the inside 
circle has been my privilege during the 
past ten years. If all of these conven- 
tions were as devoted to hard and con- 
tinuous work, and if a like effort to pro 
duce in the minds of those attending a 
greater respect and love for the business 
of life insurance and its ideals was man- 
ifested by even a quarter of the conven 
tions held, there would be no grumblings 
on behalf of the public, and no insurance 
commissioner could possibly speak about 
the “junket trips” arranged by life insur 
ance companies for their men in’ various 
parts of the United States. 


REMARKABLE PERSONAL RECORD 


“Friend of Mine” Miller of St. Louis, 
Has Made Consistent Production 
Record for Years 

In the last issue of Tuk EaAsteRN Un- 
DERWRITER reporting the Bretton Woods 
conference of Phoenix Mutual Life Man- 
agers and members of Phoenix Mutual 
quarter million club something was said 
concerning the record of F. B. “Friend 
Of Mine” Miller, of St. Louis, Mo. The 
following additional data in connection 
with the work of Mr. Miller, not avail- 
able at the time of going to press last 
week, will be found interesting and il- 
luminating : 


Contract with Phoenix Mutual Life 
made in 1906. 
Made Quarter Million Club of com- 


pany in 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922, 
1923 and 1924. 

Has had seventy-one consecutive $500 
premium months. 

Won second cup for consecutive pro 
duction in 1918. 

Won first cup 
tion in 1920. 

Charter member of Premier Club 1923 
(to qualify you must have over $15,000 
of paid premiums per year). 

Paid business, first six months of 1925, 
$199,010. Premiums, $6,520.69. 

Has reported paid for business every 
month since date of his contract. 

From July 1912, through July 1925, 
157 consecutive months, he has paid for 
more than $250.00 each month in paid 
premiums. 

His average monthly paid premiums for 


for consecutive produc- 





| is money in your pocket. 


lining your full business history 








Your Best Friend 


| 
| 
| VThere’s truth in the saying that the best friend in the world — | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Here’s an opportunity to put money in your pocket by con 
tracting with an “old-line,” Eastern mutual life insurance com- 


pany as their GENERAL AGENT in 


| BOSTON | 


where they are not at present represented. 

Liberal remuneration will provide a satisfactory income from 
the start for the man who can qualify. 
will be given him to develop a large agency organization. 


Write in confidence to “DECKER,” care of this magazine, out- 


IXvery possible help 
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PHOENIX MUTUAL MEETING AT BRETTON 


Four Ideas Back of 
Every Policy Sale 


ALL CONNECTED WITH PROPERTY 


Oliver M. Thurman Says Poverty Prob- 
lem is Reason for Greater Number 
of Policies Sold 
One of the features of the Phoenix Mu 
tual conference at Bretton Woods was 
an address by Oliver M. Thurman, su- 
perintendent of agencies for the Mutual 
Senefit Life, of which the following is 
a summary. 

Your job as a salesman is taking an 
idea and transferring it into the heart of 
another man, so that its motivating in- 


the last 15 years has been $858.00; for 
the last 10 years, $1,061.00; for the last 
5 years, $1,206.00. 

Since contracting with the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Mr. Miller has reported a 
grand total of $170,953.67 in premiums 
on $5,033,749 of insurance. 


J. T. Giffon of the Home Office, made 
an interesting talk on the use of the 
telephone. The major problem of the 
salesman going back into the territory, 
he said, is the problem of making the 
greatest number of interviews during 
the prospective hours and his whole 
problem is to get the greatest number 
of interviews within the prospect time. 
Mr. Giffon said a great many times a 
man has gone out with a list of cards 
and found one man in New York or 
another in the hospital or another who 
could not be seen and after doing the 
rounds the whole morning he comes back 
at noon and has not had a single inter 
view and that he used his feet but had 
no opportunity to use his head. Mr. 
Giffon did recommend the telephone 
to find out if the man was at his office 
or where he could be interviewed and 
not walk a whole mile only to find out 
your man is not there. It could have 
been found out whether the morning or 
afternoon was the most convenient time 
for an interview. He said in the last 
sales training class they used the tele 
phone conversation for example and ad- 
mitted there is technique in knowing 
how to use it properly. He then ex 
plained about the reaction of the tone of 
voice used by the agent, and told them 
to put a smile in their voice and jllus- 
trated how to use the telephone in so- 
liciting business. 

The boys at the Home Office were 
asked to bring in 20 names of men who 
had or had not replied to the leads. 
Men who could be reached at their 
othee. The 20 names came in and the 
boys came into the class and stood 
around the phone. The first man called 
had not been there for a year and the 
next 13 gave 100 per cent appointments 
and life insurance was sold to them. 


fluence may be transferred to him. In 
a real situation take some idea and re- 
late it with full assurance that the force 
of that idea will do the thing we wish 
accomplished with our men. A man | 
know with an analytical mind set out 
with a number of salesmen to interview 
the people who had bought life insur- 
ance and he asked why they had pur- 
chased it. He classified the ideas he had 
collected. The results he has given to 
me and every idea thus given can be 
classified into four groups: An idea is 
the driving force of the power. If these 
ideas can be classified into four groups 
it seems our work is beginning to be 
simplified, r 

1. The basic idea’ responsible — for 
greater number of life insurance policies 
than any other is the poverty problem. 

2. The acquisition instinct. 

3. Fear of loss. 

4. Desire to transmit property. 

These were the four basic ideas back 
of every answer he was able to get to 
this question. One or more influenced 
every sale. The poverty complex idea: 
Married man thinks of his family and his 
property as a joint partnership, as prop- 
erty naturally transferred to the other 
when his interest in it ceases by death. 
He does not wish to think the owner of 
that property after his death will have 
to sacrifice that home in order to clean 
up his debts. People buy mortgage in- 
surance because of the poverty complex. 

The acquisitional instinct came way back 
when the cave man began to feel the 
sense of possession—this is my particu- 
lar cave, others must keep off—from then 
people have been acquiring property. 
Every man has the right to life insur 
ance as his property—every man has an 
idea he wants property, buying it in 
every kind of form, homes, farms, stocks, 
because he sees in tangible things prop- 
erty. Life insurance property is the 
most valuable property a man owns, gen- 
erally speaking—nothing comparable to 
the property owned by the buying pub 
lic as life insurance. It is our job to 
explain that life insurance is property. 
The public does not visualize that life 
insurance is property and it is our job 
to bring it to his attention that life in- 
surance is property and we can rest 
upon the assurance of the acquisition 
instinct to buy it. It is the most simply 
and easily acquired property of all he 
can have, the most sure of transmittable 
property he can have. You have a tre- 
mendous motive power working through 
this acquisition instinct. 

Fear of loss—That for which we have 
striven so hard to acquire we do not live 
to contemplate its loss—the instinctive 
fear of that which we already have 
gained. Fire insurance—it does not have 
to be sold. So apparently there is a pos- 
sibility of loss of tangible things and 
this instinctive fear drives them to the 
first broker to insure the house. There, 
today, in my opinion, is the greatest ap- 
peal being made; an appeal to this in- 


stinctive fear of loss of property. Read 
Dr. Huebner’s “The Value of a Human 
Life.” It relates how the public do not 
appreciate what a human life means as 
property. 

Fourth: The desire to transmit prop- 
erty is the growth of society. We first 
learn to acquire property, with the fear 
of its loss, and then desire to transmit 
it after we are through with it to do 
some useful purpose. This desire to 
transmit is a very natural desire. Men 
consult lawyers about wills, schemes in 
their organizations which they built up. 
| followed a wealthy man across the 
country trying and devising ways to 
solve his problems by which he could 
properly transfer the mills he had cre- 
ated to his children and this discussion 
was the basis of a tremendous sale, that 
through life insurance was his best plan 
and scheme for the transference of his 
property—it does what it ought to do ang 
that idea resulted in my getting $1,750, 
000 out of his income for a single ordi 
nary life policy, for no reason but that 
the ownership of those policies offered 
means to him of transferring part of his 
property in a manner particularly desir- 
able to him. I referred to Dr. Hueb- 
ner’s book—you must read it, a wonder 
ful description of what a human life 
means in a tangible way. I want to say 
what is my belief, that book read by the 
American public would produce very 
little amount of life insurance. Get as 
much of the foundation as possible as 
to the fact of a human life—monetary 
value of human life—translate it and 
transfer it to someone else. You must 
devise ways and means by which it can 
be transferred by you. The English 
language is a very wonderful method of 
exchanging ideas—his words are rather 
poetical but full of wisdom, but the fun 
damental idea is making for sale of life 
insurance. | have interviewed a great 
many successful salesmen. We had one 
in our Own company, a man outstand 


Page 9 
ing—a leader, natually known for a great 
many years. He talked very little, talked 
very little to his clients; it was difficult 
for me to see the basic germ that had 
made him successful. There was a man 
54 years of age of the same city who 
had been for three generations a dis- 
tiller of whiskey. Prohibition put him 
out of business. A friend of the man | 
referred to. He had returned from a 
trip around the world and was miserable 
and wanted to go to work. One of our 
agents asked him why not go into the 
insurance business. He said he did not 
know anything about selling. He is a 
man of very high ideals in spite of the 
nature of his former business. The 
agent told him he thought he would like 
it and that the agent would tell him how 
to sell insurance. The former distiller 
went to the manager and decided to try 
it out. During the first year he sold 
one and one-third millions of life insur- 
ance. It was not analyzed business, it 
was sold business. | was curious to 
know his method. I spoke to the agent, 
and found his method of producing was 
so simple I will not attempt to give it to 
you here. 


Visualizing Client’s Career 

Very important for you to know the 
prospect when you see him. I had 
brought in a list of 30 to 50 names of 
people who on their own volition are 
making money, earning money, a man 
who recognizes that as a result of his 
industry he is an earner. The instruc 
tion of this agent was to sit down and 
talk to this man and trace his business 
life with him. People like to talk about 
themselves. They are never too busy to 
talk about themselves. Trace him back 
from the beginning of his business ca 
reer up to the present time and he will 
show you this ascending herd of earn 
ing ability. Let him express to you the 
development of his own business success 

(Continued on page 11) 











A Record 


The year 1925 marks the seventy-fourth anniversary of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. Ever since 1851 
this Company has furnished unexcelled life insurance protection 
at a low net cost and has maintained its record of unswerving 
loyalty to its policyholders. The years have brought wonderful 
growth and prosperity. To-day, as in the past, the whole per- 
sonnel of the Company is imbued with the spirit of service, a 
spirit that permeates the entire activity of the organization. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Organized 1851 
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to 70 years, 





It’s not the applications 
Nor the prospects on the way; 
It’s the policies you place in hand 
lhat bring the coin to stay. 

Vhe financial success of the life insurance salesman depends 
altogether upon the number of policies he places. 

Lincoln National Life agents have a chance to make all their 
work count because The Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany Issues policies on a very high percentage of all applications 
Its age range runs from one day old 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
\ Lincoln Life Building 


More Than $370,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


























Pennsylvania 


1865 





Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Sixty Years Old 


Provident agents in their approach have the 
advantage of the national advertising of the 
Company which is striking and original, 
and also of a Direct Mail Campaign. 


Founded 1865 


1925 



































Vacation Days Are Here 
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No “Stranger” in a Reliance Branch Office City 


HILE traveling you are invited to use 

the exceptional service facilities of the 
Reliance Life Insurance Company in its 
thirty-two nation-wide Branch Offices, 


Our Branch Managers and their assistants 
will gladly serve you in arranging for your 
hotel accommodations, railroad reserva- 
tions, amusements, tours of interest and 
otherwise relieve you of many inconven- 


iences to which the traveler in a strange 
territory is usually subject. 


Travel information may be quickly secured 
by a letter or telegram to our Branch 
Manager. When in town use the Reliance 
Branch Office as your headquarters and 
avail yourself of the same personalized 
service which Reliance policy-holders 
enjoy. 


RELIANCE 
LIFE 


PERFECT 


PROTECTION 


THE RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PITTSBURGH 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING + PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Reliance 
Service 
Stations 


Clip the list for 


future reference 


Birmingham 
629 First National Bank Bldg. 
Philadelphia 
806 Finance Building 
Jacksonville 
409-18 Atlantic National Bank 
Building 
Atlanta 
608-13 Healy Building 
Minneapclis 
542 Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 
894-7 Harris Trust Building 
Indianapolis 
402 Fidelity ‘Trust Building 
Denver 
743-8 Gas & Electric Building 
Omaha 
728 Brandeis Theatre Building 
Kansas City 
519-21 Rialto Building 
Louisville 
1015-16 Inter-Southern Bldg. 
Detroit 
1214-19 Majestic Building 
Dallas 
310 Southwestern Life Building 
San Francisco 
401 Flatiron Building 
Portland 
208 Morgan Building 
Cleveland 
811-13 Swetland Building 
Oklahoma City 
916-17 Colcord Building 
Baltimore 
214-220 Munsey Building 
Charlotte 
311-14 Realty Building 
Los Angeles 
210-16 California Building 
St. Louis 
Kederal Commerce Trust Bldg. 
Norfolk 
35-39 Virginia National Bank 
Building 
Memphis 
1500-12 Central State National 
Bank Building 
Richmond 
1206-7 State & City Bank Bldg. 
Huntington 
Reliance Life Building 
Tampa 
312 Citrus Exchange Building 
San Antonio 
711 Travis Building 
Houston 
308-10 State National Bank 
Building 
Jackson 


322-5 Edwards Hotel Building 


Martinsburg 
New Little Building 
Pittsburgh 
1208 Farmers Bank Building 
Nashville 
503-5-7 Stahlman Building 
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Four Ideas Back of Sal 


(Continued from page 9) 
and career and with the development of 
imagination you have him see everything 
he has done up to the present time, from 
the day of his birth up to now has con- 
spired to bring about the situation as it 
now is, that he has now invested a life 
time of effort—his successes and_ fail 
ures, his possessions, the possessor of 
ability, purchased by the dearest price 
he could pay. He will not wish any 
thing for which he has paid such a dear 
When 


he recognizes the fact he has paid such 


price to be snuffed out at once. 


a dear purchase price for the ability he 
has now, no property values he has will 
You can 
tell him his business ability has been 


compare with his ability value. 


his line has been ascending. 
Ability and time combined hold forth the 
rewards for which he has worked a life 
time but that he can cash in on none 
of it. You may live to collect your fu 
ture wealth but no one can guarantee 
you will live to collect it. Many other 
inen with just as rosy a future as yours 
has been quickly and unexpectedly cut 
off. Many a potential millionaire lies in 
the cemetery and he had just as good 
a chance as you had—time and _ ability 
must go hand in hand—time you cannot 
control. Life insurance is the medium 
Through life insurance you can indem 
nily against the loss of this tremendous 
value. We hear people say | am worth 
more dead than alive. Nothing to it. 
Does the man who has his home insured 
with 8 per cent. consider he has made 
money and not lost it?) A man insured 
jor $100,000 will say he is worth more 
dead than alive. He does not understand 
what life insurance is. He dies and loses 
a lot of values only slightly indemnified. 
lam not giving you a sales speech but 
giving you this thought, the value of 
ability, tied up in a human life is the 
greatest value we have. What is all this 
country worth, when concerned with ma 
terial things, as compared with the great- 
value of human life. Rest assured the 
fear of loss for that for which they have 
paid so dearly will come to your rescue. 
Back of this idea is the desire to transfer 
property. You have read from every 
conceivable source life insurance offers 
of the best means in the world for trans 
ferring property. I urge you to limit 
your imagination—play out into the fu 
ture and recognize the fact you must 
first acquire the picture and then learn 
‘o paint the picture, learn to transfer the 
idea—you must first know the idea, the 
idea is the dominating influence. A little 
technical skill in salesmanship? Yes, 
but the full basic thought, the dynamic 
power is that in the future the aver 
age man measured in dollars means more 
than anything in the past. 

The value of all those experiences 
and time must run together and be trans- 
lerred to proper ones as his obligation 
to society to fail to acquire his wealth 
elors. on the appeal they have no right 
to sicety to fail to acquire his wealth 
neither has he a right to society to leave 
his wealth in a loose manner—that he is 
obligated to transfer it to useful pur- 
poses. He tried to make them realize 
their responsibility to humanity and so- 
ciety. ‘What is society? It is the con- 
tract of our life between the generations 
past and the generations to come. There 
is that obligation and people respond 
fo their obligations. The interest with 
which vou express these ideas, with the 
unquestioned belief back of them, re 
flects upon the client and begins to per- 
meate through him. I was reading a 
wonderful oration recently of Daniel 
W ebster—his memorial address to Adams 
and Jefferson. Life long friends. Both 
lived to a ripe old age, both signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. Both 
Vice-President and President of the 
U.S. While they had political differ- 
‘neces, they were very strong friends; 
both dies on the same day, 4th of July. 
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MORE THAN 50% 


of the business written by some of our larger agencies is a 
direct result of the Fidelity lead service. 
interested prospects—people who have written the Head Office 


for information. 
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THE FIDELITY 








Fidelity is a low-net-cost company operating in 40 states. 
Full level net premium reserve basis. Over Quarter of a Billion 
insurance in force. Faithfully serving insurers since 1878. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBEOT, President 
A few agency openings for the right men 


Our agents interview 
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STAR SOUTHERN AGENT HERE 


W. G. Morrison of Tennessee Making 
Survey of Selling Methods in North; 
Produces $750,000 Yearly 
W. G. Morrison, among the fifty lead- 
ers of the Aetna Life in production, 
whose home is in Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, is making a comparative study 
of selling methods in the North and 
South. He was a visitor this week in 
the office of Hart & Eubank, general 
agents for the Aetna Life in New York. 
Mr. Morrison produces on an average of 

$750,000 paid-for a year. 

Life insurance in the South, in Mr. 
Morrison’s opinion, is sold more on the 
agent’s personality and friendship for 
his client than in the North. Due to 
this there are very few, if any brokers 
in the South. An agent, said Mr. Mor- 
vison, has to create business, showing a 
man how he can use the insurance plan 
suggested. 

Mr. Morrison attended the recent 
Scopes’ trial in Dayton, Tennessee, and 
said that it was a “newspaper man’s 
feast’; that the town was overcrowded 
with correspondents. The heat was ter 
rific. The merchants of Dayton were 
disappointed by the small attendance, 
having planned for a huge crowd. 

Mr. Morrison is a brother-in-law of 
Charles Petrie, formerly connected with 
The Eastern Underwriter. 


NEW AETNA VICE-PRESIDENT 


J. H. Brewster, Jr.. Formerly With Wall 
Street Investment House Joins 
Financial Department of Aetna 
James H. Brewster, Jr., for the past 
twelve years a partner in the banking 
house of Rhoades & Co., New York, has 
heen elected a vice-president of — the 
\etna Life. Mr. Brewster is a native 
of Hartford, although he has not lived 
there since his graduation from Yale in 
1904. His father, the late James H. 
Brewster, was for 


many years United 
States manager of the Scottish Union 
and National of Edinburgh. After 
graduating from Yale Mr. Brewster 


went with the banking firm of Vermilye 
& Co., New York, until their dissolution. 


He then became a bond salesman for 
Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. In 1909 Mr. 
Brewster was made manager of the bond 
department of Edward B. Smith & Co., 
where he remained until becoming as- 
sociated with Rhoades & Co. in 1912. 
One year later he was made a_ partner 
in the firm. Mr. Brewster will be in 
the financial department of the Aetna 
Life, associated with President Morgan 
B. Brainard and Vice-President Morgan 
G. Bulkeley, Jr. 


ANNIVERSARY OF FIRST POLICY 


“One Application From Every Aetna 
life Agent on July 27” Was Request 
in Attractive Leaflet 
Vlonday, July 27, was celebrated by 
th: Aetna Life as the 75th anniversary 
of the signing of its first policy. In 
commemoration Aetna agents through 
out the country were requested to sub 
mit one completed application so that the 
anniversary of Application Number 1 
could be observed in a fitting manner. 
This policy, signed by Mr. and Mrs. 
George F. Tyler of Philadelphia, was 
the first of the 1,078,029) applications 
which the company has issued up-to 
date. Since there were no medical ex 
aminers in the early days, except at the 
home office, the Tylers made the long, 
uncomfortable trip from Philadelphia to 
Hartford. The amount applied for was 
$5,000, the premium, at age 28, $88.00. 
One dollar of this was a charge for 
writing the contract. The literature sent 
out by the Aetna Life in this campaign 
‘was appealing and full of human interest. 


M. W. MACK AGENCY WINS CUP 

The Cincinnati Agency of the North 
western Mutual Life, which is under the 
direction of M. W. Mack, general agent, 
has tor the fourth consecutive time, won 
the “President’s Cup.” This cup is 
given to the agency which has the high 
est average on the three essentials of life 
underwriting. They are the largest 
amount of paid-for business written on 
old policyholders, the largest amount of 
paid-for business per capita, and the 
iowest lapse ratio. The Cincinnati Agency 
made 392 points out of a possible 400, an 
average of 98 per cent. 
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Satisfied Policyholders 


More than 67% of all insurance written 
by this company since 1867 is still in force 
today. What better evidence could there 
be that policyholders appreciate the “golden 
rule” service of Iowa’s Oldest Company? 

Men desiring to become agents for a good old 


line company will realize the advantage of a con- 
tract with this company of satisfied policyholders. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF IOWA 
Home Office: Des Moines 








Aetna Group Men 
Hold Live Conference 


EXCHANGE SELLING IDEAS 


Vice-President E. E. Cammack in Charge 
at Michigan Meeting; Homer Neisz 
Banquet Speaker 
Satisfaction was expressed over the 
results of the group department confer- 
ence of the Aetna Life which was in 
session throughout last week at the 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Michigan. 
About one hundred group representa- 
tives of the company throughout the 
country were present, as well as the 
following officials: Vice-presidents E. E. 
Cammack, kK. A. Luther, W. L. Mooney; 
Secretaries E. C. Bowen, L. K. Babcock, 
James B. Slimmon, F. W. Bidwell and 
R. S. Edwards; Assistant Secretary J. 
kK. Griffith; Assistant Actuary R. Keffer 
and Superintendent of Agencies F. L. 
Wells. President Morgan B. Brainard 

was unable to be present. 

The presiding officer in President 
Brainard’s absence was Vice-President 
and Actuary E. E. Cammack, who 
opened the conference with a word of 
welcome, explaining its purpose as an 
exchange of ideas for the benefit of all 
present. B. K. Look, group representa 
tive with Hart & Eubank, New York, re- 
sponded for the men. He emphasized 
particularly the unofficial contact with 
the company executives which the con- 
ference afforded. 


Neisz Speaks at Banquet 


During the course of the meeting 
speeches were made by General Agent 
W. R. Harper of Philadelphia on “Group 
Insurance,” and General Agent S.. T. 
Whatley of Chicago on “Salesmanship.” 
lL. K. Babeock, who is secretary of the 
casualty claim division of the company, 
left a definite with the men 
when he stressed the service the com 
pany renders in the settlement of disabil- 
ity claims, coming under the group sick 
ness and accident department. Secretary 
I’. W. Bidwell of the claim division gave 
a similar talk on the settlement of per 
manent and total disability claims under 
the group life contract. It was felt that 
these talks were of practical value in 
helping the group men in their sales 
arguments \mong other topics dis- 
cussed were the question of brokers in 
the sale of group insurance and _ the 
veneral agent’s methods in the handling 
of group insurance. Interesting com- 
ment was made by Secretary James B. 
Slimmon on salary budget insurance as 
compared with group insurance. In his 
opinion the two lines were not in con 
flict with one another, but worked to- 
gether. 


Inessage 


The speaker at the banquet, held at 
the close of the conference, was Homer 
Ie. Neisz, head of industrial relations for 
the Commonwealth Edison Company, 
whose subject was “Group Insurance and 
Industrial Relations.” He viewed group 
insurance as one of the most valuable 
jactors in keeping the worker on the 
job and promoting a helpful spirit ot 
co-operation between the employer and 
his men. One of the best features was 
a sales demonstration in which the em 
ployer, broker and group man were rep 
resented, Two points were made, the 
sale of the idea of group insurance and 
the sale of the Aetna proposition. <A 
golf tournament was the princpial ath 
letic activity. Former Governor D. C 
Heyward of South Carolina was one ot 
the guests. 


RAISE DUES AT RICHMOND 

The Richmond Life Underwriters As 
sociation this week voted in favor ot 
raising the annual dues from $5 to $10 
and the dues of associate members from 
$3 to $5. General agents and managers 
had already voted to increase their dues 
to $25 a year. By-laws of the associa 
tion will be amended to put the increased 
dues into effect. This will be done at 
the September meeting, 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















agents 
emphasize too strongly 
during the interview 
the cost of pro- 
tection or the value of life insurance as 
an investment compared with stocks, bonds 


‘Too many 
Insurance 
Presented as 


an Investment 


and other securities points out the Home 
Life of America. While numerous old 
men, widows and orphaned children can 


testify that life insurance is the best in 
vestment either they or their benefactors 
respectively made, yet it is not to be classi 
fied as such. Life insurance is the only in- 
vestment in the world which requires the 
purchaser to deposit not the principal sum 
involved but a very small rate of interest 
thereon, and guarantees both the principal 
and rate of interest as unchanged and un 
changeable. It is often spoken of as the 
only thing in the world which a man can 
buy on the instalment plan and = which 
his widow will not have to finish paying 
for to own it outright. 

When the average prospect is consider- 
ing life insurance it is not a question of 
making a worth-while investment but of 
accumulating an old age fund for him- 
self, or an estate for his dependents. Those 
are the two vital and most interesting 
questions involved, and when a_ prospect 
understands that the desired sum will be 
paid absolutely and without any legal de 
lays he is willing to put his signature on 
the dotted line. If agents would only ex- 
plain in plain language to prospects what 
life insurance really is and there 
would be less sales-resistance and lapses. 

Today life insurance is not an invest- 
ment as such, but tomorrow a fatal ac 
cident or sudden illness may make it the 
best investment on earth. 


does 


<_ 

K Biss The life insurance 
mie With underwriter who 
Tit Mine would build a per- 


manent and profitable 
business must give as much attention to 
the renewal of the policies placed by him 
as to the securing of those policies, and 
there is no better plan looking toward the 
permanency of insurance placed than that 
of keeping in touch with policyholders, 
says the Illinois Life. 

A great many policies are secured on a 
short canvass for the reason that the agent 
just happens to show up at the time when 
the prospect is in the mood to invest; and 
policies thus placed are not discussed in 
the same detail as those which are secured 
at the end of a hard and capable canvass. 
Such policies are the most easily unseated 
by the twister who speedily discovers that 
the insured is so little informed about the 
real merits of the contract that he can 
be persuaded to believe everything bad 
against it. 

But without regard as to how thorough- 
ly the policy is understood at the time it 
is placed, prospects are prone to forget 
its merits, and since the field is full of 
agents who, sight, unseen, willingly clamor 
that they have something better to offer, 
it is not to be wondered at, that the aver 
- age policyholder in the absence of an oc- 
casional supporting argument in favor of 
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| LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 
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the insurance he is carrying, should fre 
quently be persuaded by the man on the 
ground that it is to his advantage to switch 
his insurance. 

It has been discovered and proven be 
yond question of doubt that the renewal 
per centage of an agent’s business direct 
ly reflects the attention the agent gives 
to his business after it is written; that 
agents who are interested in this policy. 
holders have interested policyholders, and 
agents who are indifferent to their policy- 
holders have indifferent policyholders. 

Aside from the protection of renewals 
there is another big reason why you 
should keep in touch with your old policy- 
holders, and that is, those policyholders 
are frequently open for additional insur- 
ance which can be secured by the man 
who has written them once, if he is on 
the job looking after his own and_ their 
interests. 

x ok * 

A person of wealth 
reaching an advanced 
age, having failed to 
provide through life 
insurance for the inheritance tax levy, 
must in some manner provide the cash 
which his executors will require. This 
difficult thing to provide, is the 
opinion of “The Equiowa Broadcaster,” 
published by the Paul R. Wendt Agency 
of the Equitable of Towa, inasngudi as 
investments fluctuate in value and death 
may occur at an inopportune time when 
market values are low. 

It is not generally known that a per- 
son of wealth may segregate sufficient 
cash to meet the inheritance taxes 
through the purchase of a combined an- 
nuity and a single premium life policy 
or through the purchase of a One-Year 
Endowment contract. 

Recently this office furnished figures 
to a New York broker, who is very 
successful in selling insurance for in- 
heritance tax purposes, applicable to a 
woman of great wealth, age seventy- 
two years. We advised him that for 
a single premium of $1,077.08, we would 
pay an annuity of $27.50 each year so 
long as the annuitant is living and at 
her death pay to her estate $1,000 in 
cash. The single premium life insur- 
ance policy contained in this contract 
is participating and the dividends for 
the first five years are as follows: first 
year, $14.64; second year, $14.92; third 


One Way to 
Provide for In- 
heritance Taxes 


is 2 


vear, $15.19; fourth year, $15.43; fifth 
vear, $15.69. Adding the dividends to 


the income from the annuity would give 
you a fair idea of the rate of interest 
that she would receive on her money. 

We expressed our willingness to issue 
a One-Year Endowment policy with a 
premium of $994.56 per thousand and at 
the end of one year, the proceeds could 
be left with the company at interest, 
enabling the insured to receive 4.8% on 
her money. The only evidence of in- 
surability required was a personal cer- 
tificate of health and a statement from 
the agent that to the best of his knowl- 
edge, the applicant was in good health. 

Comparing the two propositions, we 








found that the combination life and an- 


nuity policy will give the annuitant a 
larger return on her money the first 
year, but after the first year the One- 
Year Endowment would give her a bet- 
ter return. 





LARGE CLAIMS INCREASES 


During the first six months of 1925 the 
Prudential paid 130,504 death claims, 
amounting to $29,796,988. The totals are 
disclosed in a mid-year summary of dis- 
bursements, the aggregate of which  in- 
dicates, according to company executives, 
that the writing of life insurance in this 
country continues at a remarkably accel- 
crated rate. 

Compared with the first half of last 
year, claim payments increased by $3,327,- 
238, while more than 10,000 were added to 
the nmber of claims. These totals exceed 
those of any other six-months period ex- 
cept that in which the influenza epidemic 
of seven years ago reached its peak. 

There were 121,015 industrial death 
claims for a total of $17,335,229 between 
January 1 and June 30. This represents 
an increase of more than 9,319 in claims 
and $1,931,319 in disbursements. 

In ordinary the claims numbered 9,489 
for $12,461,759, compared with 8,397 claims 
for $11,065,841 from January to June, 
1924, 


POLICY WITH NET COST OF $3.38 
Equitable Life of Iowa Turns Up Case 
of Contract Issued in 1879 With 
Remarkably Low Net 


The Equitable Life of Iowa has run 
across a policy which had a net cost dur- 
ing the past year of only $3.38. The 
policy, which is held by George S. Allyn 
of Mt. Ayr, Iowa, is an Ordinary Life 
policy for $2,000 which was taken out 
in 1879 with an annual premium of $50.47. 
Mr. Allyn has received a dividend from 
the company every year since the policy 
was put in force, and a few months ago, 
when he paid his forty-fifth premium he 
received a dividend of $43.90, making his 
net cost for 1924 only $3.38 per thousand 
dollars of protection. 

The dividend and net cost showing per 
thousand dollars on the policy for every 
fifth year is as follows: 

Dividend Net Cost 
Per- Thousand Per Thousand 
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growth of Life Insurance. 





Our Ninetieth Birthday 


Ninety years ago, April 1, 1835, Massachusetts chartered the 
New England Mutual. This is the oldest Charter now existing. 


The granting of this Charter had a vast significance, for it 
introduced a New Idea, which cleared the way for the present 


THAT IDEA WAS MUTUALITY 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Boston, Massachusetts 























cessfsti1 business. 


34 Nassau Street 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance 
record of EIGHTY-TWO YEARS of prosperous and suc- 
it has passed through panics, pestilence 
and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 
of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 


tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 


a protession are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 





Company of New York has a 








New York 
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Travelers’ Agents 
Hear Dr. Bookstaver 





AT BOOKSTAVER AGENCY MEET 
A. J. Frith Congratulates Men On 
$10,442,500 of Business During 
June Drive 





As a fitting close to the biggest month 
in its history, the Joseph D. Bookstaver 
Agency of the Travelers in New York, 
gathered at the Hotel Pennsylvania last 
the the 
Life drive. 
Arthur J. Frith, assistant superintendent 
of agents, the first 
speaker, and after a word of congratu- 
lations, he said the home office had been 
“snowed under” due to the 


business in June. 


results of 


’ 


week to hear final 


“June for Policyholders’ 


was introduced as 


tremendous 
The rush 
was beyond the ability of the clerical 


volume of 


staff and its reserve of understudies. 

A total of $10,442,500 of business was 
written by the agency from June 1 to 
July 18, including “June Specials” and 
regulars, the campaign being extended 
into July to allow agents to see all of 
their old policyholders. In commenting 
upon this total Mr. Frith said that up 
to four years ago no agency of the com- 
pany in the United States and Canada 
wrote that much business in a year. On 
June 30, designated as “Agents’ Day” in 
Greater New York, the Bookstaver 
Agency turned in over $2,000,000 in ap 
plications, considered a record produc- 
tion. The clerical staff of the agency 
worked up until 1:00 a. m. to get the 
returns to Hartford in time. Associate 
Manager FE. Klein announced that 23 
agents had produced $100,000 or over 
during the month and 29 agents sub- 
mitted 15 applications or better. Mayer 
Angstreich led the agency in both with 
$463,500 for a total of 96 policies. Mr. 
Angstreich averages close to a million 
dollars a year. 

Mr. Bookstaver then stated that an 
extension of time would be given in pay- 
ing for the undelivered policies so that 
the agents will be able to qualify for the 
various clubs. The club year ordinarily 
ends June 30 but under this arrangement 
the limit has been extended to July 30. 


Dr. Bookstaver Talks on “Energy” 


The Rev. Dr. Philip D. Bookstaver, 
the speaker of the occasion, and a 
brother of General Agent Bookstaver, 
seemed to be well informed on insurance 
activities although he professed only a 
friendly interest in the business. He held 
the attention of the agents for over 
twenty minutes on the subject of 
“Energy” and made such a pleasing im- 
pression that he was strongly urged to 
be present again. “If you hit up against 
friction and can’t meet and regulate it,” 
said Dr. Bookstaver, “or have energy 
and dissipate it, you are a failure.” He 
drew the parallel of the swimmer who 
splashes and uses a lot of energy but 
doesn’t get anywhere as compared with 
the one who gets ahead with the mini- 
mum of energy and no splash. His talk 
Was cloquent, energetic and to the point. 





The Columbian National 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 
Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 
Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies in the 
capital, surplus and highest pre oer of wu 
Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen of 
Communicate at once with 
Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 


character and ability. 








Isadore Freid Made 
General Agent Here 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Makes Third Office For This Company 
in New York; Formerly Veteran 
Producer with E. W. Allen 

Isadore Freid, associated with the Ed- 
ward W. Allen Agency of the New Eng- 
land Mutual in New York, has been ap- 
pointed a general agent of the company, 
effective September 1. This will make 
the third general agency for the com- 
pany in New York. Mr. Freid will take 
offices at 1440 Broadway, leasing about 
2,000 square feet of space. 

Mr. Freid entered the life insurance 
business in 1902, his first connection be- 
ing with the J. J. Wilson agency of the 
Equitable Life. Some years later he 
joined the Edward W. Allen agency of 
the New England Mutual, where he has 
been for the past seventeen years. Gen- 
eral Agent Allen places Mr. Freid among 
the strongest producers in his office for 
this period of time, and it was because 
of his recognized ability that he recom- 
mended him for the appointment. 

Although transacting a general insur- 
ance business, Mr. Freid’s primary ac- 
tivity has been in life insurance. His 
paid-for production has been annually 
around the half-million mark. He is well 
liked by the insurance fraternity and as 
a general agent may be expected to 
build up a flourishing business. 





MAKES REPORT ON 
Life Underwriters’ hoon Secretary 
Makes Statistical Study; 108 Women 
Agents in Membership 


executive Secretary Charles J. Zim- 
merman of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York has made a statis- 
tical study for the association to guide 
it in its action on the proposed increase 
in dues, to be acted upon at the October 
meeting. The total membership of the 
association is 1,581, representing forty- 
three companies. The Equitabe stands 
first in membership, followed by the 
New York Life, the Travelers, Mutual 
and Union Central. The general agents 
account for seventy-two, or 44% per cent 
of the membership, paying dues of $25; 
superintendents and managers come next 
with eighty-four, or 5 per cent, with 
dues of $10; regular members number 
1,360, or 86 per cent, and pay dues of $7; 
there are fifty-six associate members, 
or 3% per cent, with dues of $5, while 
honorary and sustaining members total 
nine, or 1 per cent of the membership. 
The sustaining members pay $12.50 dues. 

“The statistics show,” said Mr. Zim- 
merman, “that at the present time the 
cost is about $5.35 for each member. 
After deducting the National Associa- 
tion dues, regular members contribute $4 
and associate members $3 to the support 
of the association, with a loss of $1.35 on 
regular and $2.35 on associate members. 
This deficit is made up by the higher 
dues paid by the general agents, man- 
agers and superintendents, and the rev- 
enue derived from the sales congress. 

“Under the contemplated plan of in- 
creased activity the cost per member 
will be even higher than the $5.35 shown 


DUES 


Life Insurance Company 





having ample 





in the present estimate. The proposed 
increase in the scale of dues amounts to 
$1 for regular members and for superin- 
tendents, managers and general agents, 
a sliding scale based on _ production, 
ranging from $15 to $100. The rate of 
dues for associate and sustaining mem- 
bership will not be changed.” 

Data prepared by Mr. Zimmerman 
place the total membership of women in 
the association at 108, or 7 per cent, all 
of whom are working in the field. 


LOCKER WITH McMAHON AGENCY 


Formerly Manager of Aetna Life at St. 
Paul and National Life in Chicago 
W. H. Locker, formerly manager of 
the Aetna Life at St. Paul, Minn., and 
later general agent of the National Life 
of Vermont, at Chicago, has become as- 
sociated with Edward M. McMahon & 
Associates, New York general agents for 
the National Life. Mr. Locker will de- 
vote his time to personal production. 


FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 




















HOME LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 
ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 65th Annual Report shows: 


Premiums received dur- 
ing the year 1924..... $8,003,453 


Payments to Policyhold- 
ers and their Benefi- 
ciaries in Death 
Claims, Endowments, 


Dividends, etc........ 6,321,524 


2,801,996 


Increase in Assets...... 


Actual Mortality 62.4% 
of the amount ex- 
pected. 
Insurance in Force..... 260,530,414 


Admitted Assets........ 51,457,218 


FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY 


Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 





























DUNBAR JOHNSTON, Seeretary 





The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 


i imi dowment SOLD 
_— Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endo = 
High Value ITS OWN 
ORDINARY si 
POLICIES Attractive and Novel Features AGENCY 
Low Cost STAFF ONLY 
Which, with especially favorable Industrial Contracts, 
give Agents unsurpassed money-making opportunities. 
E. J. HEPPENHEIMER, President 
GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President CHAS. F. NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vice-President 


HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


R. DROWN, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Treasurer 











reputation for stability awd fair dealing. 


their business. 


interest of all its policyholders. 
JOHN BARKER, Vice President 





Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
FREDERIC H. RHODES, President 
vhis Company gas always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that have given it high 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to Ite polloyholders. 
Hae always extended reasonable assistanoe and encouragement to its representatives to develop and hold 


I’s policy contraets give to each individual inaurer full protection, safeguarding, at the same time, the 


ROBERT H. DAVENPORT, Secretary 














NEW POLICY 


Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 
Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 

















mark. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





Three New Records of Progress 


A TWENTY-TWO MILLION DOLLAR PRODUC- 
TION of new life insurance during June, 1925, in 
honor of President George Kuhns. 

A NINETY MILLION DOLLAR PRODUCTION of 
new life insurance during the first half of 1925. 

During June, 1925, the total of life insurance in force 


passed the EIGHT HUNDRED MILLION DOL! LAR 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GEORGE KUHNS, President 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 





This newspaper is owned and ts pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 


derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 


tion, office and place of business 8% 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 


Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 


Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor, 
Jerome Philp, Associate Editor. The ad- 


dress of the officers is the office of this 


wewspaper. Telephone number: Beek- 
man 2076. 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
$1.50 for 


countries outside of Canada 


hostage should be added. 

Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 


BANKRUPTCY MAY STOP FIRE 
CLAIMS 

Under this or similaw headings ar 

ticles have recently appeared in insur 


ance and other publications, telling the 


story of an action brought by creditors 


to declare bankrupt an individual who 


had pending claims against insurance 
companies exceeding the amount of his 
indebtedness. The creditors claimed 


and, as indicated by the verdict, evi 


dently proved that the claims under the 
insurance policies were valueless by 
reason of false swearing, presentation of 
the insured’s 
the result 
of the action brought by the creditors, 


the debtor 


false proots of loss, and 


participating im arson. \s 


was declared to be an in 


voluntary bankrupt. 
To 


practices ol 


the general 
the 
are 
the 
the 


strange. In 


anyone familiar with 


creditors when prin 


cipal assets of the debtor claims 


insurance action 
the 


ferred to must 


under policies, 


taken by creditors in case re 


seem recent 
years creditors have not only attempted 
to exercise what seemed to be undue in 
fluence for the payment of false and 
but such influence has 

the 


men in the community, frequently headed 


fraudulent claims, 


been exercised by most influential 
by officers of some bank holding the loss 
claimant's paper; and sometimes the local 
has added its 


the 


chamber of commerce 
influence to 
the 


creditors 


prestige and pressure 


being exerted In past year one 


claimant’s sued the in 


loss 


surance companies in New York, basing 


the suit on the proposition that the 
assignee for the benefit of the creditors 
had a rizht to collect regardless of the 


fraud or false swearing on the part of 


the insured 

The action of the creditors in the 
recent bankruptcy case is a complete 
reversal of procedure, and if the prac- 


tice is continued, as presumably it will 
be, it means that creditors’ organizations 


ind insurance companies’ organizations 


have at last started to work together 


against the individuals who prey on both 





This 


should have commenced long ago, as the 


of them effort at cooperation 


crooked bankrupt of today is the crooked 


loss claimant of tomorrow. That com- 
paratively small but exceptionally effi- 
cient army of individuals who go into 


business with dishonest intentions or 
who, finding themselves in business and 
facing ruin, decide that dishonesty is the 
best policy and direct their efforts either 
against their creditors or against the in 


surance Companies, will, it appears, from 


now on find aligned against them both 
creditors’ organizations and insurance 
organizations; and while crooked busi 


ness failures and crooked fire losses and 
claims will probably never be wholly ex 
terminated, the course of the crook will 
difficult, 
and correspondingly less remunerative. 


be made more hazardous and 


AS TO “PUBLIC RELATIONS” 

One of the speakers at the recent Briar 
cliff meeting of the Insurance Advertis 
ing Conference urged the appointment of 
a Committee on Public Relations and a 
resolution to the effect was unanimously 


adopted before the Conference adjourned. 
More recently, the National 
Surety 


Committee on 


Bureau of 
Underwriters has 
Public Rela- 
tions, to represent the companies who are 


Casualty and 


created — its 


members of that organization, while, but 
a few months ago, the National Associa- 
tion of instituted its 


Chamber of Commerce Cooperation Com- 


Insurance Agents 
mittee, and has already formulated a plan 
of public 
the Insurance 
States 


with 
United 


education in conjunction 
Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

the National 


Board of Fire Underwriters has an active 


Meanwhile, of course, 
committee, which is the pioneer of them 
this effort. 

In other words, the subject of the pub 


all in branch of 


lic relations of the insurance business is 
not only very much “in the air,” it is al- 
mgst “on the air.” While these are steps 
in the right direction, they are only early 
steps and will not represent adequate pro 
gress until supplemented by efforts which 
should not long be delayed. 

The first of these is coordination. Each 
of the committees named is confronted 
by its particuar phase of what is, in the 
largest view, a single problem. That they 
should work together according to a care 
fully considered plan goes without saying. 

The second step is that of intensifica 
tion, whereby the work of each commit 
tee may be made practical and efficient iu 
its particular corner. In our opinion, the 
field of the advertising men’s committee 
is one of peculiar importance and we 
hope that its members will give careful 
thought to the question as to whether the 
advertising department of an insurance 
company may not logically become its 
public relations department. 

Advertising and publicity are already 
inextricably interwoven, while the subjects 
of publicity and public relations are es- 
sentially one, when properly understood. 
Each company, without reference to its 
size, necessarily has its own public. rela- 
tions problems, just as it has its own 
particular public, and the voluntary, in- 
telligent cooperation of these company 
departments with each other, and their 
larger cooperation with the other com- 
mittees mentioned, according to a con- 
structive, preconceived plan, would un- 
doubtedly contribute to the welfare of the 
companies, the ‘agency body and the gen- 
eral public, whose social and economic 
needs make possible the whole great busi- 
ness. 

As we stated in the address referred to, 
the advertising manager must have an 
“objective mind ;” therefore, by the nature 
of his calling, he is particularly fitted to 
become a public relations man, 
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HERVEY W. 


LAIRD 


Hervey W. Laird, manager of the in- 
surance department of H. J. Drane & 


Son., Lakeland, Vla., has fallen heir to 
the desk Mr. Drane used many years 
when he was building up the business 
ol which he is the head. In a_ neat 
irame on the corner is the following 
legend: 

“This as the desk Mr. Drane used 


most of the forty years in which he was 
buiding up the business of H. J. Drane 
& Son., ‘Lakeland’s oldest business or- 
ganization.” Its history is interesting, 
its long career of usefulness honored and 
deeply appreciated. When it first be- 
gan service Lakeland was only a sparse- 
ly settled community. If this old desk 
could speak it would express its gratifi 
cation for having been privileged to aid 
in building so splendid a young city as 
Lakeland is today, and to have had part 
in laying the foundation for the won- 
derful metropolis Lakeland is destined 
to be in the not far distant future.” 
* * * 

Thomas A. Buckner, vice-president of 
the New York Life, recalls on the thirty- 
fourth anniversary of the “New York 
Life Bulletin,” one of the brightest com- 
papers published, that the first 
Bulletin” was printed on a sheet of let 
ler paper signed by George W. Perkins, 
then third vice-president, and was sent 


out from his office in the Rookery 
Building, Chicago. Its mission was ta 
carry to the fieldmen in the Western 


Department strong words of encourage 
ment contained in telegrams received 
from some of the stalwart workers in 
that section relative to the manner in 
which they were obtaining splendid re- 
sults in a contest then on. Since that 
date the “Bulletin” has grown and has 
become the regular messenger to New 
York Life men, not in any one depart 
ment, but throughout the entire field. 


‘ £-2 


CLAIN WITH RIVINUS 
Frank Clain, Philadelphia representa- 
tive for the last three years of Frank 
B. Hall & Co., Inc., New York marine 
brokers, has resigned to become assis- 
tant manager of Hutchinson, Rivinus 


& Co 


F. W. LIPPINCOTT DIES 
_ Frank W. Lippincott, since 1886 cash- 
ier at the home office of the Pennsyl- 
vania Fire, died Wednesday at Atlantic 
City at the age of fifty-five. 


President John M. Sarver, in com- 
memoration of the 19th anniversary of 
the Ohio State Life, was called into 
his office in Columbus last Saturday 
and presented with several large bas- 
kets of gladioli and roses, some from 
the members of the office force and 
others from business friends. President 
Sarver made a fitting response to the 
employes of the company in which he 
said: “We are a happy family of good 
friends who are engaged in a great busi- 
ness and who are making every day 
count for the upbuilding of our beloved 
company. As long as good fellowship 
characterizes our relations, we are sure to 
be cheerful and contented in our work.” 
Mr. Sarver also sent a message of good 
will to the agents of the company who 
are now engaged in putting on a $7,500,- 
000 campaign under their own direction, 
a committee of four managers being in 
charge. This campaign was to have 
ended July 25, but at the suggestion of 
the company’s auditors it was continued 
until July 31. The year also is to be 
made memorable by the company’s mov- 
ing into its handsome new home office 
building, which will probably be com- 
pleted by the middle of November. Five 
of the present officers of the company 
helped to organize it and five of the 
original directors are still serving it. Mr. 
Sarver was secretary until 1913, when he 
became president, 


* ££ * 


Henry H. Putnam, manager, depart 
inent of publicity, John Hancock Mutual 
Life, has had wide experience as a 
journalist, says the “Insurance Almanac.” 
His business career began in 1887 as a 
reporter for the -“Boston Standard,” of 
which he later became editor. In May, 
1889, he began the publication of the 
“Monthly Journal of Insurance Eco 
nomics,” a unique publication devoted to 
the discussion of insurance problems 
from an economic point of view, which 
won wide recognition as a leader of in 
surance thought both in the life and fire 
insurance business. He became inter 
ested in the National Association of In 
surance Agents, then struggling to gain 
strength and recognition, and warmly 
supported it in his journal. He encour- 
aged the agents to establish a paper of 
their own, and gave evidence of his 
faith in the project by publishing in May, 
1903, the first issue of “The American 
Agency Bulletin,’ which he continued 
and carried to financial success. It was 
endorsed by the association and became 
the authoritative medium for agency 
thought and opinion. In 1904 he was in- 
duced to become permanent § secretary 
and manager of the association, and 
editor of the “Bulletin” and to give his 
whole time to this work. This neces- 
sitated disposing of the “Journal of In 
surance Economics” which was eventual- 
ly succeeded by Tuer Eastern Unper 
WRITER. He continued in this organiza 
tion work for some fifteen years. Re 
signing in 1918, he responded to the call 
of the “Y” for volunteers for service 
overseas and served in France until the 
return of the A. E. F. Shortly after his 
return to this country he became presi 
dent of the Insurance Federation oi 
Pennsylvania, from which office he re 
signed in March, 1921, to go with the 
John Hancock Mutual Life as manager 
of its department of publicity. 


ee 


JOIN MIDDLE DEPARTMENT 

J. H. Bonney, formerly of the North 
British & Mercantile, and now in charge 
of the Pittsburgh office the Under 
writers’ Association of the Middle D« 
partment, has been elected to honorary 
membership in the association, and near- 
ly a dozen new active members have 


been admitted as representatives of their 
companies. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





North Carolina Acts 
On Chrysler Plan 


PALMETTO MUST AMEND FORM 


Should Include Cancellation Provisions; 
Chrysler Official Defends Legality 


of Scheme 

According to a Southern newspaper, 
the “Raleigh News and Courier,” Insur- 
ance Commissioner Stacey W. Wade, of 
North Carolina, ruled against the plan 
last Saturday, following a hearing at 
which the Palmetto Fire was represented 
by one of its officers and several attor 
neys, and gave the Palmetto until August 
15 to amend the plan so as to make it 
conform to the laws of North Carolina 
under penalty of revocation of license 
The News and Courier says: 

“Mr. Wade ruled that all policies must 
be countersigned by local agents, who 
must receive their regular commissions. 
Mr. Wade also ruled that the forms of 
policies must be approved by him and 
declared the policies which have been 
written on Chrysler cars to be illegal in 
that they did not provide for cancellation 
and that they are ‘excess’ insurance, that 
is over and above other insurance.” 

B. E. Hutchinson, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Chrysler Corporation, 
gave out a statement in this city Tues 
day, in which he explained the purpose 
of the plan to be part of a method to 
control the deferred payment price of 
the Chrysler product. He said that when 
the corporation sought uniform rates for 
financing the sale of cars it was in 
formed that they could be secured only 
when uniform fire and theft insurance 
rates throughout the country could be 
secured. Another statement made by 
him was the following: ; 

“The Chrysler Corporation, unlike one 
other large automobile company, did not 
organize its own insurance company, 
which it could very easily do, a fact 
which is not without its significance to 
the insurance interests when it is re- 
membered that the average life of an 
automobile now approaches seven years, 
and this plan involves insurance for the 
first year only. * * * The Chrysler 
plan is original. One company has al- 
ready announced a similar plan. Another 
conipany has an almost identical plan. 
Still another is about to adopt a similar 
plan.” 

As to the legality of the plan Mr. 
Hutchinson said: “The whole plan of 
selling cars insured against fire and 
theft, so as to obtain uniform financing 
was submitted to the ablest legal talent 
available throughout the United States 
Everyone assured us the plan was legal. 
rhe plan, long before it was put into 
Operation, was submitted to business men 
and bankers and economists and they 
advised us that the plan was sound 
economically.” 


H. S. Jarvis Made Manager of 
Travelers Fire in N. Y. State 
The. Travelers Fire has appointed 
Howard S. Jarvis of Syracuse, manager 
lor central and eastern New York State. 
He will come with the company August 
4, making his headquarters at Syracuse. 
Ir. Jarvis is’ a graduate of Syracuse 
University and had ten years training 
m various departments of the Under- 
writers Association of New York State. 
He was head of the rating department 
ol that association when he became a 
special agent of the American of New 
ark After that he was special agent of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe and 
lor the past five years has been asso- 
Clated with the agency of Bowen, Perry 
ab Fobes, of Syracuse. Mr. Jarvis 
pel oo training and experi- 
ah € important territory which 
le will supervise. 


CHRYSLER LOSS ADJUSTMENTS 


National Association Heads Say General 

Adjustment Bureau Men Appear to 

Be On List; Protest Scheme 

President Thomas C. Moffatt of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
and Donald G. North, of New Haven, 
Conn., a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Association, had a talk last 
week with H. A. Davies, assistant sec- 
retary of the Chrysler Motor Corporation, 
in Detroit, Mr. Moffatt outlining the ob- 
jections of the local agents to the Pal- 
metto insurance scheme. 

President Moffat called attention to the 
non-cancellable feature of the policy as 
contrary to the general practice of insur- 
ance and an injustice to the policyholder. 
He raised the question—a grave one—of 
the possibility of placing in jeopardy other 
fire and theft insurance which the car 
owner might want, because there is a 
clause in all standard policies forbidding 
other insurance. 


Matter of Loss Adjusters 

In discussing loss adjustments, Mr. 
Davies claimed for the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion that such claims would be handled 
by general adjusters throughout the coun- 
try. The list of these adjusters exhibited 
to the representatives of the National As 
sociation seemed to correspond with the 
personnel of the General Adjustment Bu 
reau 


Beha Moves to Liquidate 

Three More Russian Companies 

Superintendent of Insurance James A. 
Beha of New York, yesterday moved to 
take over and liquidate three Russian 
companies, the Russian Reinsurance of 
Petrograd, First Russian of the same 
city, and the Moscow Fire, of Moscow. 
The motion was made before the Su 
preme Court. 


Chrysler Certificate 
(Continued from page 1) 


This should be a good point in favor 
of the insured purchaser in the event 
that any action under the policy was 
tried before a jury. A contract is essen- 
tially an agreement between two or more 
persons and where the element of mu- 
tual consent is absent it is doubtful if 
the obligation of the person (in this case 
the purchaser) whose consent has not 
been obtained could be legally enforced 
under certain warranties that were not 
brought to his attention at the time the 
contract was deliveried to him. 

Another interesting feature is the fact 
that the contract is between the Palmetto 
lire Insurance Company and the Chrys- 
ler Sales Corporation but covering for 
account of whom it may concern. This 
places the certificates in a relative class 
with cotton and grain certificates that 
have been used by insurance companies 
for years. However, to compare automo- 
biles in use with cotton and grain in 





T. L. FARQUHAR, President 








NEWARK 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated 1811 


A company with an unblemished and continuous 
record of over a century. 


Comptes... . cen. 


Net Surplus ....... Seba betetesssvess ero 


Total Surplus to Policyholders......... . .§2,241,179.73 


Agents Wanted 
Where Not Represented 


Cc. E. TITSWORTH, Vice-President and Treasurer 


$1,000,000.00 

















transit or in warehouses is rather odious 
and not in keeping with the best insur 
ance practices. 

Certificates have been shown that were 
issued on Chrysler automobiles pur 
chased by residents of the States of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Rhode Island, 
thus proving that the plan is now et 
fective in at least those three States. 

Following is a copy of the certificate 
now in use: 

Copy of Certificate 

NON-VALUED FIRE, THEFT AND 
TRANSPORTATION AUTOMOBILE 
under 


FORM. ‘This is to certify that und: 
Policy No. 9652 of THE PALMET ro 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ol 


SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 

Issued to CHRYSLER SALES COR- 
PORATION, covering for account ol 
whom it may concern, the new CHRYS 
LER passenger or commercial car, sold 
or leased and delivered to 
Name of Purchaser........ 
Address ...... Ae 
and described as follows: 


YRHAR MODEL TYPE OF BODY 
(If truck, state tonnage) 
FACTORY OR MOTOR 
SERIAL NO. NO. 


is insured against direct loss or damage, 
from the perils insured against to the 
body, machinery and all standard factory 
equipment (but exclusive of extra equip 
ment and accessories) while within the 
limits of the United States (exclusive 
of Alaska, the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands and Porto Rico) and/or while 
in Canada and/or in Mexico, including 
while in buildings, on road, on railroad 
car or other conveyance, ferry or inland 
steamer, or coastwise steamer between 
ports within said limits, for the period 
beginning at NOON .......eeeeeeeee and 











STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 





Head Office - - = 
J. A. KELSEY, President 


45 John Street, New York 


GEORGE Z. DAY, Secretary 





CAPITAL - - - - «= - 
PREMIUM RESERV - 
OTHER LIABILITIES - 
NET SURPLUS a a) (eA 
TOTAL ASSETS - - . . 











Statement December 31, 1924 


=== 


$1,000,000.00 
446,090.02 
102,635.00 
1,198,242.92 
2,746,967.94 




















ending at noon 
time, for a sum not exceeding ........-- 
dollars ($ ) being list price in 
cluding all standard factory equipment, 
.O.B. Detroit, Michigan, subject to all 
the conditions, stipulations, provisions, 
exclusions and warranties set forth in 
said policy or which appear hereon. 

The interest of the Chrysler Sales Cor- 
poration, and/or of purchasers, owners, 
dealers, finance companies, banks, trust 
companies, persons, firms or corporations 
or others having an insurable interest 
in said automobile are protected under 
this insurance with the same force and 
effect as if they severally accepted same, 
and the existence of all such interests 
is permitted. 

Loss, if any, to be adjusted with pur- 
chaser, though to be paid subject to all 
conditions of this certificate only to 
NOME. cca wceen es Pe 
for account of all interests. 

This insurance does not in any event 
cover loss or damage by confiscation ot 
said car while used in violation of any 
liquor or prohibition statute. 

The insurance hereunder shall be con- 
sidered as excess insurance in the event 
of any other insurance covering the 
hazards hereunder insured and shall not 
apply to any loss until the amount re 
coverable from such other insurance shall 
have been exhausted. 

It is a consideration of this insurance 
that the within described automobile 
shall be continuously equipped with lock 
ing device approved by Underwriters 
Laboratories of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and bearing their 
label 

This insurance is not subject to can- 
cellation. 

Anything herein contained to the con- 
trary notwithstanding this insurance shall 
not be vitiated by the existence of any 
lien or mortgage, nor by the purpose for 
which the automobile is used (except the 
unlawful transportation of liquor) nor 
by the nature of the assured’s occupa 
tion or business, nor by the location 
where the automobile is kept. 

This insurance may be transferred by 
the original holder of this certificate, 
mailing notice of such transfer together 
with this certificate and $1.50 to insurer, 
said insurance continuing for the unex- 
pired term originally insured, protecting 
the transferee’s interest, providing con- 
sent in writing of any company financing 
the same shall first have been obtained 
to such transfer. 

This certificate shall not be valid until 
countersigned by duly authorized agent 
at Detroit, Michigan. 
Countersigned at Detroit, Mich. 


(Agent) 






What Agent Derives 
From Insurance Ads. 


REDUCE SELLING RESISTANCE 
Likewise Maintain Contact With Old 
Clients and Save Business Agent 


Has Already Developed 


A. D. Lange, advertising manager of 


thie l‘ireman's lund, has written an artic le 


in the latest issue of the company’s 
“Record,” in which he points out benefits 
to be derived from insurance advertising 


by local agents. In clear style he enum- 
rates several things which agents ought 
not to expect in return for their advertts 
ing expenditures and also what 
advantages are gained from ad 

Following is Mr. Lange’s 
article in full 


shows 
concret 


vertisuig 


Phe investinent bankers’ slogan 
“Before you invest—investigate”—applies 


to advertismg investments as 
tocks and bond 
territory to be 


well as 
There is a lot of 
covered before an in 
urance agency or brokerage firm should 
rive at the decision to spend any sub 


tantial sum on advertising. 

fo begin with: Does insurance adver 
ising really pay? What has been the 
perience of agents and brokers who 


have tried advertising ? 


Occasionally an agent or broker ap 
ears in print with a glowing tribute to 


of 


he power of advertising as a means of 
elling insurance. His statements are 
usually long on adjectives but short on 
figures. I do not mean to imply that 


there are no imsurance advertising suc 
there were no place for in- 
advertising there would be no 
point in all the study and effort, to say 
nothing of the money that is now being 
pent on such advertising. For those 
entering On an insurance ad 
vertising program for the first time, how- 
ever, it would be well to analyze the sub- 
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ject carefuly and to weigh the experience 
of others critically. 

In the first place, there is something 
of a personal aspect to advertising, par- 
ticularly when it is the brain-child of the 
head of a firm, that develops a tendency 
toward exaggeration. A man will tell 
you the cold facts about the manufactur- 
ing end of his business, but when it 
comes to the advertising, he is apt to be 
a little prone to exaggerate its benefits. 
This seems particularly true in the case 
of insurance agency advertising where 
the advertising alone is given credit for 
the whole seling process when, in reality, 
personal salesmanship plays an impor- 
tant part. 


Figures Usually Lacking 
Another reason for the lack of actual 


figures on the results of insurance adver- 
tising is the practical impossibility of se 


curing such figures. Direct results in 
the form of immediate sales from in 
dividual advertisements are almost in 


variably so small as to seem to indicate 
that the advertising is a failure whereas 
the same advertising properly followed 
up with personal solicitation might prove 
well worth while. Where, then, does the 
credit belong? Not all to the advertis- 
ing and not all to the personal salesman 
ship either. 

| followed, 
terest, a 


with a great deal of in- 
very extensive campaign con- 
ducted three years ago by the brokerage 
firm of Slossen and Smyth of New York 


City. They ran an advertisement three 
columns wide by sixteen inches deep, 
once each week in the New York 
“Times.” The copy used in their ad- 


vertising was, in my opinion, the best of 
its kind that has ever appeared, If it 
were possible to reprint the whole series 
here, | am sure you would agree that 
the subject of an Insurance’ Brokers’ 
Service was presented in these adver- 
tiscments in a most striking and inter 
esting way. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
this advertising had every quality that 
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should have made it effective for it in- 
volved a very large expenditure of 
money and extended over a period long 
enough to produce some results, and 
did produce results, but not in the way 
that might be expected. While this 
brokerage firm showed a remarkable in- 
crease in the total volume of their busi- 
ness during the period their advertise- 
ments were 


running, they were never 
able to trace any direct results in the 
form of unsolicited new business. The 


way the advertising helped them was by 
reducing the selling resistance when the 
solicitors from their firm called upon 
prospects. They said that, whenever 
their solicitors went into an office, they 
were immediately associated with the 
newspaper advertising, although in most 
cases, none of the individual advertise- 
ments were remembered. 


Contrasted With Commodities 


This leads to a fundamental difference 
between advertising insurance and ad- 
vertising a commodity. 

The agent or broker corresponds in the 
insurance selling plan to the retailer in 
the general scheme of commodity selling. 
The insurance retailer, however, is selling 
a service as well as a commodity. In 
one sense, he is in somewhat the posi- 
tion of a professional man, while at the 
same time he is selling a commodity in 
the form of indemnity just as a retail 
merchant sells shoes, canned goods or 


furniture. An advertising plan must 


contemplate this dual capacity. Both 
product and the service factor involved 
in the application of that product to the 
customer’s individual needs must be ad 
vertised. 

Considering first the commodity of in 
demnity from an advertising standpoint: 
Because insurance is a contract and not 
an article that can be felt, seen, heard, 
smelled or tasted, it cannot be visualized 
so easily in such concrete, understand 
able form as an ordinary article of mer- 
chandise. The idea of indemnity can be 
sold through advertising but is hard to 
get the desired action through the 
printed word without some personal ex 
planation and persuasion, except perhaps 
at times of a great conflagration, tor- 
nado or similar disaster when the value 
of indemnity is strikingly and forcefully 
brought to the public attention. Thus 
your advertising may create a potential 
desire for protection which will not, how 
ever, materialize into an application 
without the final impetus of a personal 
solicitation, 

The service feature of insurance pos 
sesses splendid advertising possibilities, 
but here again the personal contact is 
essential to actually turn the trick. 

Maybe you have heard the story of 
the young insurance agent who went to 
his old friend the blacksmith and_ said, 
“Jed, don’t you think you need some fire 
insurance on your shop?” 

“Well, maybe I do,” drawed the old 

(Continued on page 22) 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities... 8,536,871.80 


Net Surplus.... 3,586,660.11 
















Assets .......$15,123,531.91 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$6,586,660.11 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 


Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 3,213,098.14 


Net Surplus. ... 1,260,934.06 





Assets ........$5,474,032.20 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$2,260,934.06 
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Capital .......$ 600,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 

ance Fund and 

Reserve for all 

allother liabilities — 2,575,127.95 


Net Surplus. ... 1,000,362.98 





Assets ........$4,175,490.93 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 

ance Fund and 


Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 


Net Surplus... . 


3,751,385.75 
501,427.56 





Assets ........$5,252,813.31 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,501,427.56 
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Selling Odd Lines 
Of Fire Insurance 


TREES, RAIN AND CHURCH PEWS 


Unexpired Parts of Large Premiums 
Also Subject for Insurance; Contingent 
Use and Occupancy 


Clarence T. Flubbard, assistant secretary 
of the Automobile of Hartford, gave an 
interesting talk Monday of this week be- 
fore the Rotary Club of Hartford on the 
subject of some odd iines of insurance 
which have been written. Most local 
agents are thoroughly familiar with the 
regular lines of fire insurance protection 
but undoubtedly many of them are unac- 
quainted with insurable possibilities within 
their own districts but which of themselves 
do not appear subjects for insurance. Mr. 
Hubbard explains some of these. His talk 
Joilows. 

The next most peculiar line which 
comes to my mind at the beginning of 
this subject is one where the roots of 
a tree, in Syracuse, were insured. The 
roots of this tree had a peculiar forma- 
tion. They formed a reproduction of 
a centaur which, as you know, is the 
symbolic picture of a half man and a 
half horse. This was a natural forma- 
tion with the exception of just a little 
whittling and the proposition is one of 
such attraction that they desired to have 
protection against loss of various kinds 
which might destroy its peculiarities, and 
its attendant value and this, too, was 
insured. 

Then there were two brothers out in 
the West who have just put a miniature 
reproduction on exhibition of the Holy 
City in Jerusalem. This reproduction 
represents years and years of very pains- 
taking work on their part. All of the 
wonderful edifices of Jerusalem have been 
reproduced, also the biblical characters. 
The entire outfit is illustrated with elec- 
tric lights and, all in all, is a most com- 
plete reproduction to the smallest detail. 
It is, as reported, a most unusual piece 
of work exemplifying a lifetime contri- 
bution on the part of its creators. In 
fact, it was not only rumored, but re- 
ported, that they were offered $500,000 
for the model. This, however, was re- 
fused. JI understand that the refusal was 
not on the basis of any religious senti- 
ment. Perhaps they had in mind larger 
offers which might later follow. They 
desired to have insurance which would 
protect the model against any loss in 
transportation when they ship it around 
for exhibitions, as they plan to do—also 
for loss which might come about through 
fire and other similar hazards. Of course, 
the insurance was not written for an 
amount near $500,000 but for a much 
lower valuation which they put on and 
which seems quite reasonable. 


Avoid Gambling Propositions 


A good many of the risks I have just 
mentioned, namely such as insurance 
against the arrival of twins or triplets 
or against performance of marriage have 
been mainly written by foreign insur- 
ance companies and has not been en- 
gaged in very actively by American 
companies. The attitude of the Ameri- 
can insuring companies, and for a great 
part also the foreign companies, is not 
to take on gambling propositions but 
rather to insure propositions where a real 
legitimate insurable interest exists. It 
is unfortunate jn’ a way that so much 
publicity is given these particular freak 
lorins just enumerated as they give 
many folks the false impression that an 
mMsurance company is willing to gamble 
or pass on anything, which is not the 
case. The insurance companies of today, 
both domestic and foreign, are becom- 
Ing quite receptive to special propositions 
Ol every character—first, because it is 
a matter of service on their part to 
meet these requirements, and, secondly, 
because as a rule they many times prove 
quite profitable. 

lake rain insurance, of which you have 
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heard so much and which is now a very 
popular line all over the country. The 
rates for rain insurance are probably 
based more scientifically and more prop- 
erly than any other insurance rates, In- 
cluding fire. It was only after the very 
greatest of research upon the companies 
Writing rain insurance, a careful inves- 
tigate of the weather records over a 
period of years in sections of the coun- 
try that these rates were based. There 
is no guess work concerning them, noth- 
ing theoretical. Rain insurance indem- 
nity is not a gambling proposition but 
a real scientific insurance service. In 
fact, the American companies who now 
belong to the Rain Insurance Conference 
no longer write what is recognized in 
the insurance world as the valued policy. 
The valued policy is a policy which pays 
a certain specific sum in connection with 
a loss regardless of conditions. 

For instance, if you were to take out 
a rain policy for $1,000 which would guar- 
antee to pay you $1,000 in the event of 
1/10th or 2/10ths of an inch of rainfall 
you would receive that $1,000 regard- 
less of the effect it might have on your 
business. For instance, you might be 
running a sale, or a baseball game, and 
it might rain 2/10ths of an inch. How- 
ever, it might clear up soon after that 
and your attendance or your sale might 


part. This valued form has now been 
discontinued and the companies writing 
rain insurance today, that is, most of the 
companies, insure the “actual loss sus- 
tained” either to profits, or to contracted 
expenses, there being several different 
forms—six in all. Which reminds me 
that a wedding was just insured against 
rain—that is, the expenses contracted for 
it. 
Insuring Unexpired Premiums 


To return to some of the odd forms 
of insurance written, that is, the special 
odd forms (later I shall enumerate some 
of the standard odd forms), there is the 
insuring of an unexpired portion of a 
fire insurance premium! 

This insuring of an unexpired portion 
of a fire insurance premium works out 
this way. Supposing you insure a large 
amount of liability in the way of fire in- 
surance. Your premium might amount 
to $10,000, $20,000 or even $50,000. Now 
in the event of a total loss you would 
not receive any return of the portion otf 
your premium. In other words, if your 
amount insured was $1,000,000 and a to- 
tal loss occurred you would be paid the 
$1,000,000. There would be nothing left 
to deduct from the policy; in other 
words, the policy would have served its 
purpose and you would be required to 
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not be affected at all, yet under a valued 
form you could collect your $1,000. This 
method is more or less of a gamble and 
many persons have collected losses which 
were really not losses or indemnifying 
insurance but financial gains on their 


take out another policy to pick up where 
you left off. Therefore, if a total loss 
occurred within a short time after pay- 
ing your $10,000, $20,000 or $50,00, say 
within a few weeks, you would be out 
quite a sum in the way of the unexpired 
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Insurance For Contentment 


Ww! do not take out life insurance because we 
expect to die tomorrow. In fact, we don’t 
We may sometimes wish we 
were dead, or think perhaps the world and our- 
selves would be just as well off if we were. But 
when it comes to the pinch, we will not die, and 
neither will our family or friends permit us to die. 
‘very effort, scientific and unscientific, is made to 
keep breath in the body. 























expect to die at all. 


This is not an essay on life and death. It is simply 
a method of emphasizing the thought that we do 
not insure to die, nor do we expect, when we insure, 
that we will have to die to win. We insure to 
secure contentment, which is the very reason why 
we do not have to die to win. We are winning 
this contentment just so long as we live and pay 
the premium necessary to secure it. 

There is more urge to live with life insurance 
than without it, simply because it gives us this 
We live more 
happily and better, and consequently we shall live 
longer. 


sense of contentment and security. 


Life insurance does not make us careless 
or indifferent to life. On the contrary it makes 
us more careful. Hence, life insurance is a good 
thing whichever way you look at it, and never do 
we have to die to win. We win from the very 
minute we take the insurance. 
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premiums. This can be insured against 
and has been in several actual cases. 

As you understand, if there is a par- 
tial loss and you have fire insurance your 
loss or the amount paid you by the fire 
insurance company is deducted from the 
amount of the policy in force, leaving 
remaining only the sum of your original 
policy as it amounts after the reduction 
of the loss unless you take out additional 
insurance, which, of course, is the com- 
mon practice. There is no return of 
primum if a total loss occurs and only 
a pro rata return of the premium if a 
partial loss occurs. So, in case of real 
substantial premiums—the loss of the 
unexpired amount can be protected if 
anyone should be so inclined. 


Use and Occupancy 


Many peculiar forms of insurance are 
written under the classification of use 
and occupancy, which is also known as 
business interruption indemnity. I will 
explain U. & O. a little later as it is a 
common “odd form” coverage. Recently 
there was an.odd form of insurance writ- 
ten as U. & O. which insured a certain 
concern dependent upon water supply 
against “interruption to its business” in 
the event of lack of water in the Erie 
Canal. In other words, there was a 
flume leading from the lake which pro- 
vided the power for this concern. Now 
if something happened in order to lower 
the water in Lake Erie, or to cause it 
to disappear, this firm would be high 
and dry and took out use and occupancy 
which insured them against such a 
catastrophe. 

Another great hazard is the rupture 
of so-called molasses tanks—tanks in 
which molasses is stored. Molasses is 
a very, very heavy substance and re- 
cently, near Boston, one of these tanks 
became ruptured and considerable dam- 
age occurred. Property damage insur- 
ance against the breakage of such tanks 
has been issued. 

A policy was recently written cover- 
ing a mausoleum in the South against 
lightning damage only. I mention that 
as an odd form of insurance because fire 
insurance, in most states generally in- 
cludes protection against the lightning 
hazard, but here, for some particular rea- 
son, they wanted a cover against light- 
ning only, which was issued. Another 
strange thing in connection with their 
particular case was the fact that the ap- 
plicant wanted a perpetual policy—that 
was a non-cancellable policy. Insurance 
companies do not look with favor upon 
those policies, that is, fire insurance com- 
panies, as it means quite a reserve to 
put up. You understand, the reserve 
feature in fire insurance is most import- 
ant and if you write perpetual policies 
you have to put up a ten year’s reserve 
and if any premiums are written on this 
basis you can see the penalty the com- 
panies would have to pay. It is a diffi- 
cult problem now on a two-year, three- 
year and five-year term business and it 
would certainly be much greater if writ- 
ten on a perpetual basis. 

A scientist recommended 20-year 
earthquake policies for the public but 
on account of the reserve feature I hard- 
ly see how any company could afford 
it. Then again many features might 
“pop” up by which the insurance com- 
pany might want to cancel the liaWility 
and under a perpetual policy it would 
be impossible. Non-cancellable policies 
are still written by accident companies 
for accident insurance and so represents 
an odd form of insurance which is being 
watched very closely by insurance com- 
panies, also the medical fraternities. An 
accident policy is written for a certain 
definite sum and with certain weekly in- 
demnities which is non-cancellable by 
either the assured or the company. 


Church Pew Rents 


I wonder if you are aware of the fact 
that the rerits of churclr pews can be 
insured? 


This is an odd line of insurance but 


as a matter of fact it is a standard line 
of insurance because there is a rate pub- 
(Continued on page 22) 
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FEATURES OF CHRYSLER-PALMETTO PLAN DISCUSSED 


Says Plan Serves 
the Public Interest 


REPLY MADE TO W. H. BENNETT 


Remarkable Analysis of Palmetto Insur- 
ance Scheme Points Out Both Strong 
and Weak Points 


An interesting and remarkable anal 
ysis of the Chrysler-Palmetto insurance 
arrangement in the form of an answer 
to the attack upon the plan by Walter 
H. Bennett of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents was made by a 
prominent fire underwriter this week in 
discussion with a representative of Tur 
EASTERN UNbERWRITER, This underwrit 
er does not agree with the charges made 
by Mr. Bennett, as published in an_ad 
joining column on this page, but finds 
many points of strength and some weak 
spots in the general plan to include fire 
and theft insurance with the sale ol 
every automobile. He presents his views 
as follows: 

“Permit me to comment on the remarks 
attributed to Walter H. Bennett, secre 
tary-counsel of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents anent the Chrys 
ler-Palmetto plan of insuring cars. Mr. 
Jennett contends that there is only one 
test.to apply when considering the use 
fulness of any practice in the insurance 
business, i. e., ‘Does it serve public in 
terest?’ 

“From the description contained in the 
insurance press it would seem that the 
plan has many features capable of best 
serving public interest. 


How It Serves the Public 

“First—Every car is automatically pro 
tected by insurance as soon as it is sold. 
This is not incompatible with public in 
terest because every person has been 
taught the value of hedging investment 
with elements of protection. The money 
spent for the automobile is invested and 
the immediate attachment of insurance 
is the necessary protection, therefore 
public interest is. well served. 

“Second—The insurance charge includ- 
ed in the delivery price of the automobile 
is apparently figured on average pre- 
mium for all types of Chrysler cars deliv- 
ered in all sections of the country and 
estimating a certain percentage of pre- 
mium to be set aside for losses, expenses, 
taxes and profits. With but a small com 
nussion for acquisition cost this flat pre 
mium charge is lower than conference 
rates charged by other stock companies 
lor individual policies on like cars. 
There is nothing in this scheme that is 
contrary to public interest, in fact, it bet- 
ter serves the public because the low 
premium charge can only be obtained 
through the guaranteed sale of sufficient 
imsurance on all new cars all over the 
country, and the savings effected by such 
wholesale insuring are passed on to the 
public by way of reduced premium 
charge. Furthermore, the nominal ac- 
quisition cost of this business further 
aids in contributing towards this saving 
to the public. 

“Third—There remains one question 
of public interest that can only be satis- 
lactorily answered by witnessing the ac- 
tual operation of Chrysler-Palmetto 
plan and contains the “if” that makes all 
luture relations problematical. If the 
loss adjustments are handled courteous- 
ly, efficiently and settlements are made 
promptly the entire question of public 


interest in the plan is adequately rele- 
gated to the pessimistic past. 

“Mr. Bennett then submits that the 
wholesale distribution of insurance cer- 
tificates by automobile men is contrary 
to the spirit of American insurance and 
violates universal practice of 100 years 
standing of service to the public through 
the American agency system. 


Change Not Detrimental 


“Without an interpretation of the spir- 
it of American insurance it would seem 
that the Chrysler-Palmetto plan ably ap- 
plies all the principles of American In- 
surance except that it eliminates the lo 
cal agent and through the centralization 
of insurance operations converts local 
agents’ expense into contribution to pub- 
lic savings by way of reduced premium 
charges. It is true that this violates a 
practice of 100 years’ standing, but we 
again revert to the public interest side 
of Mr. Bennett’s remarks and ask, ‘Why 
it is necessary to follow long established 
precedent when question of public inter 
est is involved?’ Many angles to the 
business of insurance are surrounded 
with ‘Rip Van Winkle’ ideas that pre- 
vent the application of twentieth cen- 
tury principles to the profession. If this 
plan is a method of eliminating some of 
these antiquated ideas we should wel- 
come the lode star. 

“Again quoting Mr. Bennett: “The Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
views with alarm this attempt to prosti- 
tute the insurance business and drag it 
in the mire of industrial competition.’ 

“The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents might well view with more 
alarm the question of commissions in 
accepted cities which will eventually be 
the means of driving more industrial en- 
terprises into seeking wholesale insur- 
ance connections or self-insurance, be- 
cause there is no place in industrial ac- 
tivity for paying more for any article 
than it is worth. Certainly there is no 
place in.the insurance business for the 
payment of an acquisition cost in certain 
cities that exceeds the agents’ cost of 
maintaining an insurance office and fur- 
nish a reasonable profit. 

“Insurance will always be dragged into 
industrial competition and it cannot be 
considered mire when one manufacturer 
through foresight, initiative and enter- 
prise is able to outsell his competitors. 
The entire business of insurance depends 
for its very existence upon the competi- 
tive strife that continually prevails. In 


fact, one manuiacturer often reduces the 
cost of his manufactured product below 
his competitor because insurance com- 
panies have shown him how to install 
improvements to reduce insurance cost 
that reflects in overhead expense and on 
through to the cost of the finished prod- 
uct. This cannot be considered dragging 
the insurance business into the mire ot 
industrial competition. 
Compulsory Feature Bad 

“After all, there is only one element to 
the Chrysler-Palmetto plan that does not 
fit into the American way of doing things 
and that is the compulsory feature 
wherein every car buyer must accept 
furnished insurance. The American pub- 
lic is notoriously independent and resents 
anything that reflects force, or pressure, 
therefore it would seem that stress placed 
upon this side of the plan would accom 
plish the downfall of the idea through 
lessened sale of Chrysler cars. 

“This is the first time in insurance his 
tory that the profession has ‘locked 
horns’ with the automotive industry, 
famed for its perspicacity, and unless 
proper forces are marshalled and sound 
opposition advanced by the insurance 
profession it will be found that the auto 
mobile manufacturers will be on top 
when the ‘show down’ arrives. 

“It is my belief that the injecting of 
industry into insurance should educate 
us to apply more sound merchandising 
principles to our business, and lead us 
out of our narrow viewpoint so that we 
will be more able to understand future 
plans of this sort and be able to combat 
them. 

“Incidentally, the writer is not con 
nected in any way with the Chrysler 
Palmetto insurance plan, but merely ad 
vances these comments as an unbiased 
reaction to the National Association of 
Insurance Agents’ viewpoint.” 


PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 

The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association announces the appointment 
of Elberson & Johnson for the Hudson, 
and Voss Brothers for the Stuyvesant, 
and the discontinuance of the agency of 
Edward Billett for the Stuyvesant. — 

AGENTS FOR BOSTON 

The Northern of New York has 
named Patterson, Wylde & Windeler as 
agents for metropolitan 
August 1. 
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The North River Insurance Co. of 
New York 

Richmond Insurance Company ef 
New York 


United States Merchants & Shippers 
Insurance Company 


New York State Fire Ins. Co. ef 
Albany, N. Y. 


New York 


Ff. M. Gund, Manager, Western Depart- 
ment, Freepert, Illinois 
Hines Brothers, Managers, Southern 
Department, Atlanta, Geergia 





CRUM AND FORSTER 
110 WILLIAM STREET—.NEW YORK CITY 
REPRESENTING 


Union Fire Insurance Co. of Buffale, 


United States Fire Insurance Co. ef 
New York 

British America Assurance Co. of 
Toronto, Canada 

Western Assurance 
Toronto, Canada 


United States Underwriters’ Pelicy 
of New York 


Company of 


W. S. Jackson, Manager, Pacifie Coast 
Dept., San Francisco, California 
Cobb Glass & Co., Managers, Nerth 
Carolina Dept., Durham, Nerth 
Carolina 








Takes Chrysler Fight 
To Commissioners 


DRAGS INSURANCE IN MIRE 
Bennett of National Association Writés 
State Dept. Heads Giving Viewpoint 
of Local Agents 
The National Association of Insurance 
\gents is carrying its fight against the 
Chrysler-Palmetto automobile insurance 
arrangement not only to the principals 
involved but also to the state insurance 
departments. Secretary Walter H. Ben- 
nett has addressed an open letter to all 
the insurance commissioners in which 
he openly condemns the plan to include 
fire and theft insurance with the sale 
of each car as detrimental to the in 
surance business. In conclusion he ex 
presses the hope that the commissioners 
will act in the interest of insurance in- 

tegrity and public interest. 

Mr. Bennett's letter to the commis 
sioners follows: 

“The Chrysler Sales Corporation-Pal 
metto Fire Insurance Company scheme 
of providing fire and theft insurance on 
each new Chrysler car sold, is attracting 
more than the usual amount of attention 
in the insurance business—more_ than 
ordinarily flows from “something new 
under the sun.” 

“L wish you would be good enough 
to read a somewhat full report of this 
matter, as we regard it, appearing in the 
“American Agency Bulletin” of July 24. 
Your copy of the paper will reach you 
at about the same time you receive this 
letter. It contains the account of an in 
terview between President Tom Moffatt 
of the National Association and an offi 
cer of the Chrysler Corporation at De 
troit; a statement of the Association's 
position as published in the New York 
‘Evening Post’ recently; developments 
in the various states; a telegram to the 
Insurance Commissioner of South Caro 
lina, and some of the objections leading 
to the conclusion that the plan is con 
trary to the best interests of the insuring 
public. 

“We hold that there is only one test 
to apply when considering the usefulness 
ol any practice in the insurance business 

does it serve the public interest ? 

“We submit that the wholesale distri 
bution of insurance certificates by auto 
mobile men is contrary to the spirit of 
American insurance and violates the 
universal practice of one hundred years’ 
standing of service to the public through 
the American Agency System. 

“Insurance departments of many states 
have already declared the enterprise to 
be illegal and in violation of the law or 
laws of their respective states. The re 
maining Commissioners are, no doubt, 
now engaged in the task of examining 
their laws to determine the legality or 
illegality of the plan. 

“The National Association of Insurance 
\gents views with alarm this attempt 
to prostitute the insurance business and 
drag it in the mire of industrial competi- 
tion. While disturbed about this en- 
croachment on the field of legitimate in 
surance, we are confident that your ac 
tion has been or will be in the interest 
of insurance integrity and public safety.” 


EDWARD H. BAIR DIES 
Kdward H. Bair, well-known insurance 
agent of Greensburg, Pa., died Tuesday 
morning. He was an aggressive figure 

in insurance for over forty years. 
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Conti Explains New 
Ohio Fire Statutes 


BECAME EFFECTIVE JULY 15 


One Deals With Qualification Laws For 
All Stock and Mutual Fire Agents; 
Other With Outside Brokers 


Superintendent of Insurance Harry L. 
Conn of Ohio, has issued two statements 


explaining changes in the fire insurance 
laws effective July 15. One deals with 
the new requirements to have all agents 


stock and mutual fire 
licensed under the agents’ 
qualification laws, and the other deals 
with the licensing of outside brokers to 
yrite fire insurance on property 
trolled by Ohio residents. 


and solicitors of 
companies 


con 


Following is Mr. Conn’s statement on 
the qualification laws: 

“Effective July 15, 1925, under the re 
cent act of the General Assembly” of 
Ohio amending Section 654-1 and 644-5 
of the General Code, no one may act 
as an agent of a stock or mutual fire o1 
Mil cellaneous do 


msuranee CoOllpany, 


mestic, foreign or alien, or as solicitor for 
any agent thereof, unless first licensed by 
this division 

“Since, for the current agency year, 
agents of some of the companies have 


no heense heretofore 
been required, were designated 
hy the companies and, likewise, solicitors 
have been designated by such agents, all 
uch agent 
heensed by 


been leense d, or 
having 


and solicitors heretofore so 
this division or designated 
direetly by the companies are authorized 
to contimue without further action on 
the part either of themselves, their com 
panies, their employers or of this Division 
until March 1, 1926 (but no longer), un 
less, meantime, their right to write insur 
ance as revoked tor cause by this Divi 
hol 


Must Pass Examination 


“Any person not licensed or designated 
prior to July 14, 1925, who there 
alter desires to be licensed as an agent 
or a solicitor, must submit an application 
for a license on a form which will be 
furnished by this Division on request. 
Phe licenses of all persons, whether de- 
signated as agents by the companies or 
as solicitors of agents, prior to July 15, 
1925, and of all persons licensed by this 
Division on and after July 15, 1925, auto- 
matically expire March 1, 1926. If such 
persons, after March 1, 1926, wish to con 
tinue as agents or solicitors, they will 
file applications with this Division dur- 
mg the month of January, 1926, Whether 
or not an applicant receives a license 
im either capacity will depend upon his 
qualifications. ‘No person may act as an 
agent or solicitor pending the considera- 
tion of his application but may so act in 
event and only when the applicant. is 
yvranted a license under the seal of this 
Division. 


“The effect of this amendment to- 
gether with the original legislation, is 
to require all agents and_ solicitors of 
tock and mutual companies, whether 
domestic, foreign or alien companies, to 
be licensed under the agents’ qualifica- 
tion laws. No companies or agents or 
solicitors are exempt from the operations 
thereof save only agents for reciprocals 
ind farm associations. 

“Every company 


and every person 
who desires 


to be licensed must be gov- 
erned accordingly,” 
Explains New Broker’s Law 
The explanation 
Conn of the 
follows: 


“Effective July 15, 1925, 


by Superintendent 
non-resident broker’s law 
the 


act re- 


cently passed by the General Assembly of- 


Ohio amending Section 644-2, permits 
the licensing by the Division of Insur- 
ance of suitable natural persons residents 


of States other than Ohio as foreign 


brokers to place fire insurance contracts 
with residents of other States who own 





or control the insurable risk or property 
in this State, such business to be writ- 
ten in an Ohio fire insurance company or 
with the licensed agent of any foreign 
fire insurance admitted to 
Ohio. 

“Since, under the former law, certain 
foreign brokers have been licensed for 
the current agency year and since such 
licenses do not expire until February 28, 
1926, every such broker heretofore li 
censed may continue writing under the 
provisions of said law without further 
action until the last above date, unless 
such license be sooner revoked for cause, 
On and after March 1, 1926, no per- 
son mnay act as foreign broker unless such 
person be licensed in accordance with 
said Section as so amended, application 
for which license must be on a form pro- 
vided by this Division. No brokers will 
be licensed after July 14, 1925, under the 


company 
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former law but will be licensable only 
under the new law. 

“Since policies written by brokers un- 
der the first above mentioned act must 
be countersigned by an Ohio agent, both 
the Ohio countersigning agent and the 
carrier company will be charged with 
reasonable diligence in ascertaining that 
the business submitted by brokers un- 
der said law is of such character and 
situs that it may be written by a for- 
eign broker.” 

REJOINS COMMERCIAL UNION 

Burling D. Prince, formerly special 
agent for the Commercial group of fire 
companies, and who has been engaged for 
more than six years in the local agency 
business in Philadelphia, is now return- 
ing to the Commercial Union as inspector 
and special agent, with headquarters in 
New York 
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FIREMAN’S FUND CHANGES 


W. G. Ward has been appointed special 
agent for the Fireman’s Fund for North 
Carolina, succeeding J. P. Garlington, who 
has been transferred as special agent for 
the company from North Carolina to 
Georgia. Phillip L. Pitts, heretofore spe- 
cial in North Carolina and Virginia for 
the Home Fire & Marine, running mate 
of the Fireman’s Fund, has been trans- 
ferred to southeast Texas. 


MACBAIN SUCCEEDS MCKEEVER 

The Fidelity-Phenix has appointed 
Hugh D. MacBain as special agent with 
headquarters at Harrisburg, Pa., suc 
ceeding John L. McKeever, who has re 
signed to go with the New Hampshire, 
with headquarters in Philadelphia. Mr. 


MacBain has assisted Mr. McKeever for 
several years. 
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Conference to Revise 
Earthquake Rates 


DEMAND FOR DOWNWARD CUT 
Committee Appointed Here to Consider 
Hazards Following Temporary 
Advance in the Rates 





The Explosion Conference met last 
week in New York City at which time 
it was decided to appoint a committee of 
five, who, with the rate committee of the 
conference shall study earthquake haz- 
ards and prepare new rates reflecting 
more accurately the existing hazards, 

This action really amounts to a has- 
tening of the program agreed upon at 
the meeting of the executive and rate 
committees of the Explosion Conference 
on July 15, when the present earthquake 
rates were adopted. As explained at that 
time the present rates were adopted as 
an emergency measure to meet the vir- 
tually universal demand of the compan- 
ies for an advance. The conference then 
stated that after a study of hazards these 
rates would be refined. 

It was expected then that several 
months would be occupied in this study, 
but some of the companies thought that 
the advance then adopted was too dras- 
tic and wanted a downward revision. 
Others were satisfied with the present 
rates. After full discussion it was de- 
cided that the study of hazards should 
be undertaken and the rates should be 
revised more speedily than at first con- 
templated. 

One of the main objections raised 
against the present rates was that on 
some classes, especially fireproof build- 
ings, they are now higher than the fire 
rates and that this condition would look 
unreasonable to property Owners in view 
of the fact that serious earthquake dam- 
age in the East is generally regarded as 
remote. Others contend that its prob 
ability is an entirely unknown quantity 
and that if a serious earthquake should 
visit the East it would damage fireproof 
buildings so much more seriously than 
a fire would that the higher rates are 
justified. 


VIRGINIA AGENTS’ MEETING 

The executive committee of the Vir- 
ginia association of insurance agents 
will hold a meeting in Richmond the 
carly part of August. It will be the first 
meeting of the committee since the an- 
nual convention of the association held 
in Newport News the latter part of June. 
Several matters of importance, it is 
stated, are scheduled for discussion, 
among them being the Chrysler-Palmetto 
combination insurance plan. The speci- 
fic date for the meeting is expected to 
be fixed within the next day or two. 
John Ik. Overbey, of Danville, is the new 
chairman of the executive committee. 


MAY JOIN S. E. U. A. 


At is reported that the Hampton Roads 
Vire & Marine intends shortly to apply for 
membership in the South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association. This company is one 
of the few southern companies not now in 
ve SE: We A 


FEDERATION PRIMERS 
Pennsylvania Organization Has Fine 
List Now for Distribution; Several 
More Being Prepared 

The work of the Insurance Federation 
of Pennsylvania has attracted consider- 
able attention throughout the country and 
evidence of this is coming to the main 
olfice of the Federation continually. Only 
recently requests were received from Har- 
vard University and from the University 
of California for copies of the Federation 
educational primers. 

These primers are real contributions to 
the literature of our business and should 
be in the files of every live insurance man. 
At the present time the following prim- 
ers have been prepared and are ready for 
distribution : 

Accident and Health Insurance, by Wil- 
liam Anthony Granville, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Educational Director of the United States 
National Life and Casualty Company, and 
the Casualty Department, National Life 
Insurance Company of the U. S. of A. 

Automobile Insurance (‘ull Coverage), 
by Dr. R. S. Keelor, of the United States 
Casualty Company, and C. S. Timberlake, 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Plate Glass Insurance, by John W. Mar- 
den, Manager of the Plate Glass Depart- 
ment of the United States Casualty Com- 
pany. 

Use and Occupancy Insurance, by Perey 
Ling, General Agent at New York, of 
North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company, Ltd. 

Water Damage Insurance, by D. C. 
Stone, Secretary of the Aetna Casualty 
and Surety Company, Hartford, Connec 
ticut. 

This year it is planned to add to the 
series primers on loss adjustments, sales 
manship and tornado, windstorm, earth- 
quake, flood, explosion, riot and civil com 
motion insurance. ‘The new primers are 
to be written by representatives of a num- 
ber of the larger insurance companies and 
a more specific announcement will be made 
at a later date. 





Robert F. Powell Joins the 
J. F. Frelinghuysen Office 


Robert T°. Powell, for many years with 
the Great American, has joined the J. I. 
Irelinghuysen organization as agency 
superintendent throughout this country and 
Canada. ‘This position gives Mr. Powell 
an excellent opportunity to utilize his ex- 
perience and progressive tendencies, and 
the appointment is regarded as of major 
importance. 


ORRIN C. STEVENS DEAD 

Orrin C. Stevens, president of the Co- 
operative Tire Underwriters Association 
of New York State, of which Frank P. 
Tucker of Albany is secretary and man- 
ager, and whose state headquarters are in 
the Co-operative Fire Insurance Building 
in Albany, N. Y., died last week at his 
home in Greenville, Greene County, fol- 
lowing a confining illness of but five days. 
Mr. Stevens was a comparatively young 
man and as secretary and manager of 
the Greenville Co-operative Fire Insurance 
Company, now doing business throughout 
the State, was a successor to his father. 
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Writing: 
Fire Use and Occupancy 
Lightning Rents 
Windstorm Sprinkler Leakage 
Tornado Explosion 


Riot and Civil Commotion 
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Retailers all read the 
Hartford’s advertising 


The druggist, the grocer, the hardware 
man, all read The Saturday Evening 
Post. They have to. They must keep 
“Post-ed” on the advertising efforts of 
the manufacturers whose goods they sell. 
They cannot fail to read the advertising 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 

You like to write insurance on a re- 
tail store and on its stock of merchan- 
dise. Remember, this is just one of the 
classes of business that the Hartford ad- 
vertising helps a Hartford Agent to land. 


See the advertisement in this week’s Post. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn. 











The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life 
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Opposes Conclusions 
In Palmetto Brief 


BENNETT REPLIES TO COUNSEL 


National Ass’n. Manager Says Insurance 
Contract Is Not Closed in Michigan 
But Is Local Act 
the 
Insurance 


\Walter H. Bennett of 


National \s 


secretary 


sociation of 


Agents, who is likewise a lawyer, vigor 
ously opposes the legal interpretation of 
the Chrysler-Palmetto deal issued by 
counsel for the Palmetto Fire, Cabell, 
Iynatius and Lown of New York City 
In a statement given out this week Mr. 
Bennett denies the contention that the 
insurance arrangement is a closed con 


tract in Michigan and therefore legal in 
all tates local 


He discusses legal precedents upon which 


irrespective of statutes. 
the Palmetto lawyers found their con 
tentions, but does not come to the same 
conclusions 
Following is Mr 


issued to 


Bennett's statement 


which ts state association ofh 


cers of the National Association : 


“In a printed brief issued by Cabell, 
Ignatius and Lown, the New York at 
torneys for the Palmetto Fire Insurance 


Company under date of July 20, 1925, the 
claim is made that the Chrysler Cor 
poration-Palmetto Fire Insurance Com 
pany plan is a closed contract in Mich 
igan, and that under the Fourteenth 
Amendment of. the Federal Constitution 
of the United States, any citizen any 
where in the country has a right to ac 
cept such an insurance policy, irrespec 


tive of the insurance laws of his state 
They cite the leading case of Allgeyer 
vs. Louisiana where the United States 


Supreme Court held that ‘the mere fact 
that a citizen may be within the limits 
of a particular state does not prevent his 
making a contract outside its limits while 
he himself remains in it. In their brief 
the attorneys say: ‘In the first place it 
must be remembered that the contract is 
one made and to be performed in the 
State of Michigan. That being so, those 
benefiting under it benefit by virtue of 
the laws of that state, and the entire 
business thus comes within the domain 
of the State of Michigan.” 


Related to Lloyd’s Coverage 


“In other words, an attempt is made 
to induce the public to buy, and the in 
surance Commissioners to approve, a 
bearing some relation to what 


Odd Fire Lines 


(Continued from page 17) 


contract 


lished for it and it is included in one of 
the standard rule. books. Of course 
rent insurance is a rather common form 
of insurance and is written more today 


than ever before. However, rents on 
church pews can be insured. Supposing 
a church has a fire and a fire destroys 
the pews. There would be a rental in- 


come from those pews which would be 
interrupted during the period it would 
take to rebuild the church and its pew 
seating facilities. This is insurable. The 
policy would reimburse the church for 
pew rents while it was being 
reconstructed 

The failure of dams has been insured 
against. Every day instrance companies 
are writing insurance against the failure 
of outside power. For instance, if you 
have a manufacturing plant or any busi- 
which may be dependent upon 
your own power but from public utilities 
with whom you have contracted break- 
down on their part to supply power due 
to a fire, or a tornado, earthquake, ex- 
plosion or lightning can be insured 
against and is known as “Outside Power 
Use & Occupancy Insurance.” In a like 
manner there is an odd form of Use & 
Occupancy Insurance which the manu- 
facturers use. 


its loss ot 


ness 





is commonly known as ‘Lloyd’s Insur- 
ance,’ where a contract is made between 
a citizen of a state and an insurance or- 
ganization entirely removed from and 
refusing to do business under the law and 
in accordance with the regulations of 
the States of the Union. 

“However, the statement that this 
Chrysler-Palmetto contract is a closed 
one within the State of Michigan, subject 
to interpretation by the laws of the State 
of Michigan, and per se enforceable by 
legal process in Michigan only (or per- 
haps in South Carolina also), will be 
challenged as not a correct legal inter 
pretation of the contract. 

“If a Chrysler automobile dealer sells 
a Chrysler car with this insurance cer 
tificate attached, in New York State, for 
instance, several things will have to be 
done not contemplated in the facts set 
forth in the decisions cited from. the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


No citizen of New York State can ob- 
tain one of these insurance certificates 
on property that he owns on his own 


initiative. The first movement will come 
from a Chrysler car dealer, who will ap 
proach a citizen of New York State for 
the purpose of selling him an automobile. 
There will be an actual moving part of 
contract by the dealer. He will have 
to persuade a citizen to buy a car 
Part In Deal 
“The purchaser will himself have to 
part in this movement. He will 
have to agree to accept the proposition 


Purchaser Takes 


take a 


of the dealer and in addition will have 
to agree to pay the price asked. The 
offer to sell on the part of the dealer 


and the agreement to buy on the part of 
the purchaser, together with his agree- 
ment to pay a stipulated price, consti 
tutes a full, definite and completed con- 
tract, every step in which must transpire 
and be effected in the State of New 
York in the given instance. Somewhere 
wrapped up in this contract of sale and 
purchase is this insurance certificate 
which a part of the pfoperty 
sold to the purchaser, and for which the 
purchaser agrees to and actually - pays 
as a part of the consideration for the 
completed contract. 

“But the work is not. yet 
The automobile salesman is then re 
quired to report the entire transaction 
to the Chrysler Corporation and to an 


Passes as 


complete. 





Franklin W. Fort 





Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


18 WASHINGTON PLACE, NEWARK, N. J. 


(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 








insurance agent in the State of Mich- 
igan. Witness the definite instruction of 
the Chrysler Corporation to its dealers 


in the statement sent out from Detroit, 
which says: ‘Standard equipment, fire 
and theft insurance is in effect imme- 


diately the new car delivery is made to 
the purchaser. Distributors and dealers 
will be required to send a Daily Record 
of Retail Sales Deliveries, compiled on 
forms supplied by us, to the insurance 
agents who will mail the purchaser di- 
rect formal insurance certificates.’ This 
reporting movement is also a necessary 
part of the completed contract and is 
wholly performed in New York State in 
the given instance. 

“Of course, a citizen of one state under 
the constitutional right guaranteed to 
him by the Federal Government may 
make a contract with a citizen or a cor- 
poration of another state where the 
contract is ‘made and to be performed’ 
in the other state. But the contract con- 
templated by the  Chrysler-Palmetto 
scheme of fire and theft insurance on 
Chrysler cars, is not a contract ‘made 
and to be performed’ wholly in the 
State of Michigan.” 


Benefits from Ads 


(Continued from page 16) 
timer. “Spose you give me about $25.00 


worth.” 


Fitted to Individual Need 
Of course insurance can’t be bought 
like sugar or It has to be 
fitted to the customers individual needs. 
You may sell your town the idea that 


potatoes. 


you are the man to handle its insurance 
but each policy is a different problem. 
A certain amount of personal explana- 
tion is amost always necessary to close 
the deal. 

“Granted what you say is true, where 


does advertising come in at all,” you 
may ask. 

This is what good consistent well 
planned advertising does do: It. sells 


your indemnity (or your company’s) and 
it sells you, so that all that remains to 
be done through personal solicitation is 
to close the deal. 

Here is another function of insurance 
advertising that does not seem to be 
given the prominence it deserves. 

As an insurance business develops, it 
is impossible to keep up the personal 
contact with old clients and at the same 
time call on new prospects. A business 
soon outgrows the stage when this can 
be done. Some old customers then be- 


gin to feel that their business is not 
appreciated. About this time these old 


customers may be solicited by some rival 
agent or broker. Everyone of your clients 
is some other agent's prospect. Under 
these conditions, advertising can serve 
the purpose of keeping your old custom- 
ers sold when it is impossible for you 
to see them and keep them sold through 
personal contact. 

To summarize, the benefits 
surance advertising are: 

1. To reduce selling resistance and 
make the work of the personal solicita- 
tion quicker and easier. 

2. To keep up the contact with old 
chents, and thus retain the business 
which has been developed in the past. 


from. in- 
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leaflets on Income Insuran 
of the Coinsurance Clause 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Paris, France 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Paris, France 


EAGLE STAR & BRITISH DOMINIONS INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


of London, England 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


UNITED STATES MANAGERS 


123 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 


P you increase the premiums at your agency. Send for our new 
ce, Use and Occupancy Insurance and Explanation 
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Latest List of 
Lloyds Groups 


MARINE AND THE NON-MARINE 


Many Names Well-k Known To American 
Brokers and Underwriters Head The 
Various Groups 


Following is the latest list of 
underwriters in London, 
their underwriting groups: 


kK. R. PULBROOK 

H. J. Ff. Dumas, A. Elliston Fox, H. 8 
Saunders, John K. Maitland, H. F. 
turn, }). FEF. Hepburn, A. M. 1 
Rk. Wulbrook, Percy Samuel, L. 
brumenil, Sydney Graham, ee a 
O'Donoghue, George Traill, Geoffrey 
Howard, Percy Bell, C. H. Meller, Frank 
H. Hall, Wm. Garthwaite, S. F. Hep- 
turn, Richard H. Read, F. N._ Insoll, 
Beatty, D. A. H. Larking, William Gra- 
ham, Victor Cecil Graham, Alfred Henry 
Scott, G. H. B. Pox, C. C. A. Hines, T. A. 
Emmet. 


Lloyds’ 
together with 


Kk. R. PULBROOK 
hk. L. Whittaker, E. R. Pulbrook, R. G. 
Wrightson, F. Western, 
J. W. Matthews, W. C. 
Maylon, FE. M. Sellon, R. R. Faber, War- 
ing, A. H. Wrightson, D. C. Crombie, D 
© Davies, A. Gibson, §F. L. Colborne 


kk. R. PULBROOK 


— 
—_ 


Campbell, H. C 


H. J. EF. L-umas, E. R. Pulbrook. 
c O;. REISS Tt 
(Marine only) 
C. Osborne Reiss. 
A. J. RICHARDSON 
(Marine only) 


Kk. S. Dawes, Junr., G W. 1. Burness, 
J. H. Silley, G S. EF. Edwards, R. K 
Knowles, Jolin Weir, H. H. Dawes, A. J. 
Kichardson 


Kk. W. RICHARDSON 


(Marine only) 

IX. W. Richardson, J. M. Cazenove, B. 
H. Foulger, L. H. Christie, A, de Be Cir 
cuitt, W. J. H. Brodrick, T. K. C. Monk, 
s. H. Richardson. 

J. A. RODDICK 

R. Cotesworth, W. M. Pryor, —. R 
Pryor, N. S. Pryor, T. S. Pryor, H. Rid- 
vers, S. Ridgers, H. Simson, lL. Padfield, 


H. G. Howe, J. A. Roddick. 
Cc. 1. de ROUGEMONT 
(Marine only) 

Cc. 1. de Rougemont, G. H. Valentine, 
Kk. C. de Rougemont, J. Ek. Barkworth, R 
©, H. Sinclair, Percy Mordan, Lb. R. Bel 
lamy, A. Lazenby, H. Babington Hi4ll, 


Arthur Munt, A. F. de Rougemont, J. D. 
Choisy, H. Stanley Brooks, N. Christo- 
pherson, Horace R. Hill, R. A. H. A. de 
tougemont, 


c. 1. de ROUGEMONT 
(Marine only) 
. 1. de Rougemont, G. H. Valentine, H. 
patinuten Hill 
W. B. ROUSE 
oan B. Rouse, C. F. Leach, C. G. L 
Cator, H. L. Boyd, J. Boyd- Miller, Stan- 
ley EF. Williams, A. R. Rouse, G. ! 
Rouse, H. G. R. Vaizey, H. Cc. 
J. EK. Gunning, A. E. Price, J. A. 
R. W. Roylance, J. S. Allen, 
Sagar-Musgrave, H. U. 


‘Haslam, 

teeves, 
Junr., W. B. 
Mann. 


W. B. ROUSE 


( ae oo ) 


oe I". Leach, C. G. L. Cator, H. L. Boya, 
= Williams, F. S. 





Miller, G. B. Miller, 
A. R. Rouse, G. N. Rouse. 
STANLEY ROWE 
y, P. G. Yorke, E. D. Drew, 


A : isby 
D. A. Stirling, i. M. Nightingale. 


R. WALKER ROYLANCE 
; (Non-Marine) 
Kk. Walker Roylance, A. J. 
R. Mundey, V. A. P. Stokes, W. . 
Whittall, W. Ward Smith, E. R. Pelly, T. 
A. Miall, P. Q. Reiss, H. L Thomson, W 
’. Loveday, P. G. A. Harvey, K. Spashett, 
EK. Howard Fletcher, T. Bainbridge, T. 
H. Bainbridge, F. G. A, Povah, R. i 
lam toylance, G. H. Pinckard, W. E. 
aterson, R. B. Carrow, E. D. Drew, R. 
W. tT A. *; 3uckley, J. H. Hines, 
es Coles, J. H. Carrow, J. M. Whittall, 
RF. Ratcliff, A. H. Roberts, H. U. Mann, 
". W. May. , 


W hittall, H. 
é. 


EK. BE. St. QUINTON 
“a: i. St. Quintin, G. Skipwith, R. A. 
patton, F. W. Hobbs, P. J. Hobbs, J. W 
Rowlands, T. A. Tatton, R. V. Hood, 1. 
4S. St. Quintin 
Kk. E. St. QUIN'TIN 
Quintin, F. W. Hobbs. 
E. EK. St. QUINTIN 


, P. J. Hobbs, F. W. Hobbs, R. V. 
. Rowlands. 


Ik. i. St. 


Hood, 


W. ADAM sSCcorr 


: (Non-Marine) 

‘on. <4 Brown, H. W. Symondson, G. H. 

R Pwo W. J. Innous, W. G. Dobson, 
- F. W. Hodge, Ss. W. Hansen, F. Shear- 


S. Saunders, 


man, A. C. Vyvyan-Robinson, O. C. John- 
sen, R. Jorgensen, H. M. Mansell, A. Ww. 
Pickard, W. A. Young, J. G. Young, C. C. 
Waddington, Frank Barrett, L. J. Har- 
vey. 
KF. L. P. SECRETAN & CO. 
Spencer D. Secretan, C. F, Tufnell, L. 
G. Tufnell, LL H. Tufnell. 
H. B. SECRETAN 
(Marine only) ’ 
K&. &. Bowring, D. W. T. Cargill, A. E. 
Hardy. H. G. Mann, H. C. Stephens, R. M. 
Sutton, BE. R. Bowring, Junr., J. D. Stew- 


art, J. Hamilton, G. C. Kearley, J. Bel- 
dero, Willingdon. 


SEDGWICK, COLLINS & CO., L'TD. 


(Marine only) 

H. Sedgwick, N. Lubbock, 8. B. 
J. C. Stevens, A. C. Cory-Wright, 
Cory-Wright, A. KE. Greenwell, T. M. 
Rickards, R J. Thomas, J. W. Bowen, R. 
Franks, A. L. Samuell, Dunstan Rhodes, 
F. J. Leathers, W. H. Barham, H. J. 
Beck. 


SEDGWICK, COLLINS & CO., LTD. 
(Marine only) 
S. B. Peech, J. C. Stevens, J. W Bowen, 
Sedgwick, R. Franks, W. H. Barham, 
J. Beek 


Peecnh, 
Dudley 


Hi, 
Hi 

A. T. SHEAD 

(Non- Marine) 

A. T. Shead, A, S. Gibbs. 
(iMmployers Liability) 


A. T. Shead, R. F. Ratcliff, A. S. Gibbs. 
G. SIMMONS 
(Non-Marine) 

G. Simmons, N. B. Perkins, G. J. Mor- 


gan, C. S. Knight, G. C. Turner, J. R. 
Welton, G. H. Hay, C. Mackenzie, C. F 
brown, J. A. Borley, P. F. Senier, A. F. 
Pope, H. W. N. Lawrence, Kk. F. O. Gas- 
coigne, A. S. Pilcher, John Green, S. Mor- 
timer, T. J. Bruce, C. A. Frew. 
G. SIMMONS 
(Non-Marine) 
G, Simmons. 
G. SIMMONS 
(Non- Marine) 
lu S. Jones, A. E. Roberts, Kk. L. Law- 
rence, L. C. Stewart, FE W. Westcott, H. 
Westcott 
G. SIMMONS 
(Employers’ Liability) 
GG. Simmons. 
KY. TT. SOUTHGATE 
Rose-Richards, J. H. 
James Dundas-Grant. 


Kr. G. SPALDING 


a P. 


, Dundas 
Grant, 


kX. G. Spalding, Alan Maryetson, W 
Lee Roberts, S. Fk. Bayer, James Hadden, 
K. J. Spalding, H. A. Northen, H. C. 
Bayer, lL. G. Bayer, H. M. Bayer, F. C. 
Davey 

c. EK. STAMP 

G. RR. Stamp, T. O. Noad, *P. F. O'Dris 
eoll. 

E.R. R. STARK + 
(Non-Marine) 

E. R. R. Starr, . Bonnin, 38. 
Millard, Gerald Millard,” Frank Barrett, 
John Ainscow, Kk. Lawrence, C. E. 


Walsham, kK. F pe non W. B. Mar- 
shall, F. BE. Bray, *W. R. Pickup, *J. H. 
Kippax, §R. C. Bray, Gordon B. 
C. Newby, W. H. Heywood, J. F. E. 
Crowder, G. McLean Buckley, H. A. Law, 
G. Vv. L. Pemberton. 


Kk. R. RR. STARR + 
(Non-Marine) 
*John Slater, J. S. Cohen, Fredk. bob 
son, Thomas Wilton, A, L. Harber. 


Kk. RK. R. STARR + 
(Employers’ Liability) 
Ii. R. R. Starr, A. E. Lawrence, J. FF. i 
Crowder 
KE. R. R. STARR + 
(Employers’ Liability) 
J. S. Cohen, *John Slater. 
A. B. STEWART 
Hugh Tyser, Bledisloe, P. K. F. 
H. Bonham-Carter, Denys Franks, R. bk. 
Morrison, C. S. Cockell, E. J. 
J. P. I. M. Corry, R. G. W. Paxton, J. C 
G. Kirkpatrick, C. IK. Rabagliati, Henry 
Tozer, Chas. J. Johnson, R. S. Robert- 
son, K. C. Kirkpatrick. 


A. B. STEWART 
A. B. Stewart, H. G. Beck, M. M. 
man, R. J. K. Chattey, E. N. De 
A. Macdonald, F. W. 
ham-Murray, T. H. B. Oriel, G. S. Scar- 
man, R. D. Walrond, J. R. Rooper, F. M. 
M. Carlisle, J. O. Barclay. 


A. B. STEWART 


(Non-Marine) 
Tyser, Bledisloe, P. K. F. 


Foot, F. 


Bee- 
Geijer, 
Marrian, R. Gra- 


Hugh Foot, 


H. Bonham-Carter, R. E. Morrison, A. 
E Stewart, E. J. Dearsley, J. P. I. M 
Corry, J. Cc. G. Kirkpatrick, R. 
Chattey, E. N. De _ Geijer, F. M. 
Carlisle, R. Graham-Murray, K. C. Kirk- 
patrick. 


5 m 


. T. SHEAD 
r. T. STOWE 
FE. tT. Stowe, C. P. Attenborough, E. G. 


Attenborough, A. W. H. Bruford, T. E. 
Jopling, R. S. Dutton. 
A. W. STREET 
(Marine only) 
A. W. ~~ f G. Pembroke, A. A. 


Meredith, J. Thomson, E. 
burn, P. J. Pose, Wm. 
OQ. Reiss, J. O. Sillem, H. S. 
l. A. Blackburn, A. J. R. Meredith, O. 
Lewis, Il. J. Harvey, F. C. Thomson, 
Joseph Street, A. P. Barry. 


A. R. Black- 
Thomson, C. 
Blackburn, 


A. L. STURGE & CO. 
(Marine only) 

A. lL. Sturge, C. N. Brown, A. J. Hullett, 
H. kK. Chubb, W. S. Gray, Harry Holmes, 
Kk. N. Large, W. H. Lazenby, H. J. Letts, 
Kdward Il. Lumley, Howell R. Owen, E. 
B. Richardson, R. EF. A. Riesco, James 
Steele, E. P. Sturge, A. S. Taylor, H. R 
D. Watts, Francis Wimbush. 


A. L. SPRURGE & CO. 


(Non- Marine) 

A. L. Sturge, C. N. Brown, A. J. 
M. M. Beeman, W. B. Berkeley, 
Blackmore, T. A. Chester, H. BE 
A G. Dain, Henry Forbes, 
Forbes, D. KE. W. Gibb, Alan 
Brian Gilbert, W. S. Gray, R. 
Murray, Harry Holmes, F. Ly 
A. Kayll, F. N. Large, W. H. Lazenby, H. 
J. Letts, S. V. Lockitt, Edward L. Lum- 
ley, W. S. McBride, J. EF. Matheson, 
Ernest Murton, Kk. T. Newman, G. J. W. 
Noble, J. H. B. Noble, Howell R 


Alfred 
Chubb, 
Thomas 
Gilbert, 
Graham- 
Ingall, N. 


Owen, 


ki. B. Richardson, G. W. Richardson, R. 
I’. A. Riesco, James Steele, BE. IP. Sturge, 
A. S. Taylor, C. E. Walsham, H. R. D 


Watts, Alfred J. Willsdon, P. lL. Wilson, 
francis Wimbush., 
A. L. STURGE & CO, 
(Non- Marine) 
A. Il. Sturge, C. N. Brown, A. J. Hullett, 
W. H. Lazenby, E. P. Sturge 
A. L. STURGE & CO. 
(ih ners: rs’ Liability) 


A. L. Sturge, C. Brown, A. J. Hlullett, 


W. H. Laze nby, _ P Sturge 
A. L. STURGE & CO, 
(Non- Marine) 
G. B. Richardson, J. D. Christie, G. 
Tweedy, P Wigham- Richardson, 


Machin, A. I. R 
Humphris, A. ©. 
re. R. Innes 


He. W. 


Ss 
Butler, S. Walker, F. H 
Davies, (. DD. Miller, W 


SYMONDSON 
INNOUS 

H. W. Symondson, W. G. Dobson, R. Ie 
W. Hodge, Walter J Innous, W. H 
Brown, Frank Shearman, S. W. Hansen, 
A. ( Vyvyan-Robinson, Frank Barrett, 
Charles B. Wootten, EK. Johnston, G. H 


and/or W. J. 


Symondson, ©. C. Johnson, H. M. Man- 
sell, A. W. Piekard, J. R. GC. Jorgensen, 
Wm. A. Young, J. G. Young, C. C. Wad 


dington 


R. TODD and/or J. 
(Marine 

R. Todd, C. EK. Alexander, EF. H. Rover, 
A. H. D. Ring, J. Fleming, §R. C. J 
Seaton, §$J. S. Wallace. 

ky. B. TOMES 
(Marine only) 

KX «¢. Bowring, L. B. Stoddart, Kk. B 
Toms, EF. B. Toms, T. Sanders, J. Sand- 
ers, EK. Fairbrother, J. H. Catlow, David 
Methven, J » Gibbs, W. Gibbs, F.C 
sowring, Juntr 


KLEMING 
only) 





21STH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1716 
UNITED STATES RRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. : New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 


N. W. Cor. Sansome ard Sacramente Sts. 
n Francisco, Cal. 

















‘Royal Exchange Assurance”’ 


Fire and Automobile Lines 


Car & General Insurance Corporation, Limited 
Automobile Liability Insurance 
83 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 













THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 

CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 
MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 
}. G. HOLLMAN, Secy. 

H. T. GIBERSON, Treasurer 


F. E. SAMMONS, Asst. Secy. 
A. E. GILBERT, Asst. Secy. 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 
Jarvis & Wright, Ine., General Agents 


Metropolitan District 
81 sou STREET 









Howle, 








NEW YORK 











Hullett, 














INSURANCE 
HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
JOHN B. SIRICH, Sec’y. 


307 FOURTH a PITTSBURGH 
A. HETRICK, Treasurer 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 





























The day whena good Agent 
becomes arepresentative of 


THE WORLD 
FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE co. 
HARTFORD CONN. 

Superior Ser vice 
Business Getting Helps 
Effective Lite rature 
Alertness- Strength 
“Yhen giveto THE WORLD the best you. | 
have and the best will come back to you 
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E. W. WEST, Presiden* 
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Incendia 


HIS estimate may be too high or too low— 
authorities differ-but we believe that it is 
fairly close. Think what it means! 

Forty per cent. of last year’s fire loss of $550,- 
000,000 is $220,000,000-—or $600,000 per day. 
This is what it costs honest policyholders to sup- 
port the most sordid, cowardly and utterly 
despicable class of criminals known to America. 

But even this is not the worst. 

Incendiaries ruthlessly imperil life. Their fires 


FIRE LOSS RATIO PER CENT. 








rism 40% 


cause many casualties. An average of 100 people 
burned to death each week through their oper- 
ation would probably be an underestimate. 

This is more than an insurance problem; it is 
more than an economic problem—it is a terrible 
social condition; it is a moral plague which must 
be stamped out through united action. Let all 
authorities, credit men, churches, civic bodies, 
women’s clubs and all other forces unite for 
organized cooperation. 
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SOLID—Business Failures Trend. 


Here is the Glens Falls Moral Hazard chart carried 
through another year. It tells the same distressing 
story: as its predecessors of the close correspondence 
between the Fire Insurance Loss Ratio and the Percen- 
tage of Business Failures. No one can imagine that 


No Fire Insurance Without Character References? 


S you know, and as the public does not know, 

we do not insure property, but we insure 
people with reference to their property. We in- 
sist on knowing the character of this property, 
but our efforts to learn the character of these 
people are entirely inadequate. We should put 
them through a character examination before 
assuming the risk. Everyone desiring insurance 


1918 


\ g 
\ 4 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
4 


DOTTED—Fire Insurance Loss Ratio. 


this correspondence is merely a coincidence. 
But the question is this: What shall we do about it? 
Gentlemen of the insurance business—executives, 
agents and brokers—would you be willing to join in lay- 
ing down the principle that there shall be 


could easily sign an application that would dis- 
close his character, financial condition, previous 
claims against insurance companies, bank- 
ruptcy, court record, etc. A short application 
would be sufficient and most effective in clean- 
ing out the crooks. Let us supersede the pitiful 
farce of investigation and prosecution after the 
crime by preventive work before it occurs. 


aie G, Aa Founded in 1849 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President 
R. S. BUDDY, G. P. CRAWFORD, Assistant Secretaries 


F. M. SMALLEY, F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, J. A. MAVON, Secretaries 
R. C. CARTER, Treasurer 
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France Proposes 
State Reinsurance 


PART OF CAILLAUX PROGRAM 
Would Extend to All Forms of Insur- 
ance; a Financial Operation to Aid 
the Government 
Among the most important develop- 
ments in foreign fields is the plan of 
the Ifrench Government to enter the 
reinsurance business on its own account 
by establishing a State Office for Rein 
surance, according to the Holborn 
Agency Corporation, reinsurance brok- 
ers in New York. The idea was orig 
inated by the Minister of Finance, M. 
Caillaux, one of the ablest of French 
financiers and business men. It naturally 
has loosed a storm of discussion and 
opposition in French insuri — circles, 
who see in this plan of the Government 
the thin wedge of an attempt to nation 
alize insurance. M. Caillaux sp €cifi- 
ally renounces any such attempt, at least 
for the time being, because, as he says, 
the State would first have to acquire the 
necessary technical experience. He con 
siders it essential to conserve for the 
direct business the flexibility pertaining 
to private enterprise. Reinsurance, how 
ever, appears to him as essentially a 
financial operation, where a Govern- 
ment could participate with impunity. 
We reproduce below extracts from Arti- 
cles 28 to 32 of the Draft of the Law 
which he submitted to the Chamber of 

Deputies on May 25, 1925. 

“Article 28. By virtue of this law an 
office for reinsurance in all branches is 
created called Caisse Nationale De Re- 
assurance (C. N. R). The operations 
of the C. N. R. are guaranteed by the 
“3 

“The C. N. R. is a legal entity. It has 
a separé ate management under the super- 
vision of the Ministers of Finance and 
Labor.” 

“It is managed by a board of direc- 
tors composed of: First, the General 
Manager of the Caisse des Depots et 
Consignations. Second, two representa- 
tives of each, the Ministers of Finance 
and of Labor. Third, four persons spe- 
cially versed in insurance, but being with- 
out connections of any kind whatsoever 
with private insurance or reinsurance in- 
stitutions, appointed by decree upon 
being proposed by the Ministers of Fi 
nance and Labor. Every two years the 
terms of half of them shall expire. 

“The Board elects its president every 
year. 

“The manager of the C. N. R. is ap- 
pointed by decree upon being proposed 
by the Ministers of Finance and Labor. 
He can be removed in the same way 
upon advice of the board. He is present 
at the meetings of the board.” 

Article 29 deals with the financial man- 
agement of the C. N. R. For organiza- 
tion expenses the = oe op will ad- 
vance to the C._N. frs. 5,000,000, to 
be amortized ia five years. The 
funds of the C. N. R. will be invested 
according to the rules laid down for 
Private insurance companies, under the 
general supervision of the Minister of 
Finance, 

After establishing the technical re 
Serves provided by law the annual net 
Profits of the C. N. R. to the extent of 
20%, must be put aside as a special re- 
serve fund. This provision ceases to be 
compulsory after the reserve fund 
reaches frs. 150,000,000. 

The remaining profit is paid to the 
Covernme nt. 

Article 30: “Private insurance com- 
Panics or enterprises, both French and 
foreign, transacting insurance of any 
kind in France and Algeria (with the 
exception of certain farm mutuals) are 
held to cede in reinsurance to the C. 
N, R. a quota-share of each risk written 
in France and Alge ria.’ 

i Lhis grote share is fixed at 50%.” 
The N. R. has the right to accept 
at its valtins less than the full quota 


share of 50%.” 
iD 3 
“nthealh-ont oad contracts now in force 
used as an excuse for avoid- 
ing this obligation unless they are dated 


cannot be 





prior to May 1, 1925, and then only up 
to that date on which they will expire 
in consequence of cancellation notice, 
which must be given within one month 
from the promulgation of the present 
law. . 

“In the transitory period prior to such 
expiration of the existing reinsurance 
treaties the obligations stipulated in the 
beginning of this article extend to the 
business not reinsured.” 

“The C. N. R. has the right to accept 
reinsurance in excess of 50%.” 

“The C. N. R. may transact reinsur- 
ance on foreign risks and may reinsure 
its own business if it so desires.” 

Article 31: “The C. N. R. is subject 
to the constant control of the general 
inspection of finance.” 

“The board of directors renders an- 
nually accounts prior to May 1 to the 
Ministers of Finance and Labor, adding 
an inventory, a balance sheet and an in- 
come and outgo statement.” 

Article 32: “Violation of these pro- 
visions and of administrative regulations 
published for the application of this law 
are punishable by a fine of frs. 1,000 to 
50,000, and in case of repetition of frs. 
10,000 to 50,000, reserving application of 
Article 463 of the Penal Code.” 

“Ttalics and underlinings are ours,” 
says the Holborn Agency. “It would 
appear that while the burden of under- 
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$1,000,000 Capital 





Fifty-three Years—Time Tested 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $4,543,938 
Policyholders Surplus $1,752,289 


1924 








writing the business, developing the 
agency plants and in general providing 
the people of France with insurance pro- 
tection, remains with private enter- 
prises, the State will absorb half of the 
products of this labor. The plan anf re- 
insurance extends to every class of pusi- 
ness, fire and marine, casualty, life, ete. 
The C. N. R. will be managed like a pri- 
vate insurance company insofar as_ it 
will provide the same reserves, but the 
private insurance institutions will have 
no voice whatever in the management of 
a body to which will go half the fruits 
of their efforts. In this respect France 
is decidedly at variance with Italy, where 


the Government als,o since 1923, has 
taken a hand in reinsurance, but where 
the private companies exercise the great- 
est influence over the reinsurance body 
constituted.” 

J. G. STAUFFER RETIRES 

J. George Stauffer, second assistant 
manager of the western department at 
Chicago of the Fireman’s Fund, is retiring 
August 1 after thirty years of continuous 
service with the company. He has been 
in the insurance business since 1876 and his 
retirement now is accompanied by a sat- 
isfactory allowance. He saw twenty-one 
years of service in the Hlinois field. 
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British Report on 
Canadian Insurance 
TAKE UP DIFFERENTIAL RATES 


Position of Tramp Steamers on St. Law- 
rence and Bay of Fundy Improvements 


Also Included 


By A. C. Blackall 


Phe second report ol the Imperial Ship 
ping Committee on Canadian Marine In 
uranes just issued in 
London conclusions of the Com 
mittee are this report as 
follows: 

(1) That we are justified in suggesting 
that the Joint Hull Committee should 
vive consideration to the position of St 
John, N. B., under the B. N. A. War 
ranty 

(2) That Prince Rupert, B. C., has been 
treated less favorably than circumstances 
would appear to require in the matter ol 
the North Pacific Warranty 


Rates has been 


The 


umunarized in 


(3) That steps should be taken to or 
panize a systematic record of casualties 
in the St. Lawrence and its approaches, 


including, if possible, a 
financial values risked and lost 

(4) That as long as the warranty is 
maintained in the ease of the St. Law 
renee it would tend to remove misunder 
standing if all reference to British North 
\merica omitted, and if the war 
ranty were not based on a political juris 


statement ol 


were 


diction, but were renamed, say, on the 
model of the North Pacifie Warranty. 

Phe report is prefaced by a lucid ac 
count of the manner in which marine 
insurance is effected since it “may be 
read by those who live inland and are 
not familiar with the organization ol 


shipping business.” The history of the 


discussions on the subject of marine in 
surance rates in the Canadian trade 1s 
traced and the questions which have 
lately arisen are described After an 


examination of shipping casualties in the 
North American trade during the six 
years ended December, 1924, and then 
relation to the shipping at risk, the Com 
mittee write: 

“On the that the 
following conclusions may be drawn from 
the 


whole we suggest 


rough calculations which the data 
at our disposal permit. ot The total 
losses on the United States coast are 
almost negligible, but there are a con 


siderable number of strandings = in 
Chesapeake and Delaware Bays and in 
the neighborhood of Cape Cod. South 
ern Nova Scotia shows appreciably more 
total but not strandings. In re 
spect both of total losses and strandings 
the St. Lawrence and its approaches in 
volve the greatest risks.” 


losse y, 


Bay of Fundy Improvements 


\ list of 
1919, have 


improvements which, since 
been made in the aids to navi 
gation round the south of Nova Scotia 
at the entry to the Bay of Fundy, has 
been supplied to the Committee by the 
Canadian Marine Department, and is in 
cluded in the report. Respecting the St. 
Lawrence and its approaches, the Com- 
mittee say that 

“It is admitted by the underwriters 
that the Canadian Government have in 
recent years greatly improved the aids 
to navigation and the character of the 
river channel. It is clear, however, that 
these improvements are likely to be more 
effective in the river proper than on the 
outer coasts, where the natural risks are 
at their greatest.” 

It is pointed out that “tramps” which 
visit the St. Lawrence, in that they go 
there only from time to time, are neces 
sarily at some disadvantage in regard 
to navigation as compared with the 
liners which ply regularly on that route, 
and that the B. N. A. Warranty, direct- 


ly, at any rate, affects only “tramps.” 
This point is mentioned because atten- 
tion has been called to the findings of 
Canadian Courts of Inquiry and to the 
frequency with which the casualty was 
found to be due to negligent navigation. 
The underwriter, it is stated, has to carry 
the risk of such negligence. 

Effects of the differential rates of in- 
surance are also discussed in the report. 
It is estimated that about 3 per cent. of 


the “tramp” freight charges for cargo 
to and jrom the St. Lawrence is due to 
the additional premiums paid for the 
uspension of the warranty on hulls. 


There is a further item to be considered 

namely, the difference of rates for the 
insurance of cargo itself, although this 
is separately charged and is not included 
in the freight. This charge the Com- 
muttee put at an addition, on certain as 
sumptions, of about two per cent. of the 
Ireight. These two items, it is pointed 
out, represent an additional charge for 
msurance on the St. Lawrence of ap 
proximately 5 per cent. of the 


average 
ocean freight on wheat. 


DISCRIMINATION IN RATES 


Report on Canadian Marine Insurance 
Finds Two Ports ata Disadvantage 


\ summary of the conclusions reached 
by the Imperial Shipping committee in 
its second report on Canadian Marine in 
surance were sent out from Ottawa early 
in the week 
as tollows: 


“(1) The port of Saint John should 
have consideration given to it by Brit 
ish Marine Underwriters as it is at pres 
ent under the disadvantage of the British 
North \merican warranty which re 
quiries ships using the port to pay ad 
ditional insurance premium j 

(2) 
treated 


Phe fou conclusions were 


Prince 


Rupert, B. C.. had been 
less 


favorably than circum- 
stancces would appear to require in the 


matter of the North Pacific warranty, 
which requires additional — premiums 
upon ships using certain ports. 


“(3) Systematic records of ship casu 


alities on the St. Lawrence should be 
kept 

“(4) [Tn inarine insurance warranties 
the term British North American might 


be omitted, to avoid the impression that 
the warranty was political 
jurisdiction.” 


based on 


The Imperial Shipping committee has 
had under investigation a complaint of 
the Canadian Government in regard to 
discrimination in marine rates in At 
lantic ports. In the spring of 1924 all 
Canadian Atlantic ports were under the 
British North American 


warranty re 
quiring additional 


insurance premiums, 
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NAME MARINE LECTURERS 


Insurance Society Students Will Hear 
Some of Best Adjusting Experts 
and Underwriters 
The committee in charge of the Ma 
rine Insurance lectures of the Insurance 
Society of New York” for the coming 
year announces the following speakers 
and subjects: 

Total 
Hastings Jones, loss 
Office of America. 


Loss — General Principles — W. 


manager, Marine 


Total Loss—Cargo—Robert B. Jen 
niugs, loss manager, Automobile Insur 
ance Company. 

Total Loss—Vessel--Douglas C. An 
derson, loss manager, American Marine 


Insurance Syndicate. 

Losses of Vreight—J. Stewart Gilbert- 
son, director, Talbot, Bird & Co. 

Particular Average on Cargo—(two 
lectures) —H. Ee. Reed, loss manager, 
Firemen’s Fund, and I. W. Murray, loss 
manager, Appleton & Cox, 

Particular Average on Vessels—(two 
lectures)—F*. Porter Gore, Association of 
\verage Adjusters. 

General Average Principles (two 
lectures) —Hueh A. Mullins, member, As- 
sociation of Average Adjusters. 

General Average—Sacrifices— (two lee 
tures)——Christopher Gore, member, As- 
sociation of Average Adjusters. 

General Average expenditures 
(three lectures)—Hugh A. Mullins. 


General Average Miscellaneous 
Hugh A. Mullins. 
Cargo Surveying—John S. Kemp, of 


Koehler, Kemp & Koehler. 

Practical Salvage Operations—T. A. 
Scott, president, Merritt, Chapman & 
Scott: Corporation, 

Collision Claims—Ira A. 
member of New York Bar. 

Protection and Indemnity 
Knauth. 

The lectures will commence on Thurs- 
day, October 22, and through the cour- 
tesy of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters held at the Board 


will be 
Room, at 123 William Street. William 
marine 


Campbell, 


Arnold W. 


D. Winter is chairman of the 
insurance lectures, and his associates 
are Hawley T. Chester and Hugh A, 
Mullins. 


J. J. OBRIAN DIES 

John J.) O'Brian, 
O'Brian & Co., prominent 
local agents, died July 20. 


semor member of 


suffalo, N. Y., 
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Street, New York 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $4,678,186.54 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $6,691,491.37 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,343,699.05 
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ENTRY QUALIFICATIONS 


At the annual mecting of the Insurance 
Institute of London, held recently, an im 
portant decision was made affecting a 
large number of people employed in the 
offices of insurance brokers. The presi 
dent, G. Reynolds, stated in his address 
that under the old regime there were cer- 
tain qualifications necessary before anyone 
could hold a diploma of the Chartered 
In wrance Institute, and these qualifica- 
tio excluded a large number of people 


wh though they might have passed the 
nece.s.ry examination, did, not happen. to 
be members of an institute affiliated with 
the Chartered Institute. Under the new 
rules, any individual connected with the 
business of insurance would — become 
eligible upon passing the examination. 


Reference was made to the approaching 
retirement of J. A. Pollard, the honorary 
secretary, after twelve years’ constant 
work on behalf of the institute. As a 
mark of the esteem in which he was held 
a sum of £250 ($1,250) from the funds 
of the institute is to be presented to him, 


and this amount will quite possibly be 
doubled) when personal subscriptions are 
added. 


ROCHESTER AGENCY CHANGE 


Warren J. Frost, formerly of 
surance firm of Frost & Potter, of Ro 
chester, N. Y., and H. Kenneth Likly, 
heretofore vice-president of Henry Likly 
& Co., have become identified with Loss 
Prevention, Ine., as its secretary and treas 
urer. J. Whitney Cooper also joins tthe 
organization as a_ solicitor. 

The 


the in 


officers 


are now Mortimer EF. 
Stevenson, president; Warren J. Frost, 
secretary; H. Kenneth Likly, treasurer ; 


QM. L. Pritchard, vice-president; Maurice 
kX. Ballou, Charles V. Case and Harold 
A. Pye, assistant secretaries The agency 
represents the Aetna, Continental, Globe 
& Rutgers, and Independence Indemnity. 


Insurance Stock Prices 


Following are the latest bid and asked 
quotations of msurance stocks as fur- 
nished by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., insur- 
ance stock specialists, of New York City: 


Current Market 





Name Bid Asked 
Pa a oa ities eke Rese ee 05 
American AMMance «00. ccccvcesess 298 305 
American Insurance, Newark...... 22 5 
Bankers & SHippers.:... 056 0..c0s00 255 
NAM Riad hae. earabis tak naan ean ccies 435 : 
MUTE ee 15 V 
Se OMINUN 9 Aaa cans Orcas aw nadeaa Cana wack 37 39 
City of New York.. 285 295 
CMATOTIIR cae sictnic ee cuvideecunens 111 114 
Fideiity-Phemix ......0.cscccccccees 162 16/ 
ise SRSROCIAMON 56. csevcs oc ges wes 275 280 
Franklin (Philadelphia) ........... 175 180 
MRICS, HO OUIS: cee sioeece fate dace vibra s’erre 38 4 
Globe <2 RU Er So sccceneeveesacc 1350 1425 
CreGt FMGTIRR 2 oicicesscescccvsss 282 286 
REOMUEIEO. ye uistscesid uasecer us Ce ba 90 vee 
DINE ccc ccucndssawwebebeadesnts 178 185 
PEOMEIOUR  pcdncevdsacrevucectseervers 580) Ab 
TN ag speek odes ne Biren e areas 355 360 
PECMRCUROCAG ocr vebarsasereaeeseces 1) 
Importers & Exporters............. 60 oh 
Insurance Co. of North America.. 57 7 
Milwaukee Mechanics ............. 40 43 
Matiories TLMGOEUP soc cc cece cssccses 220 ae 
WOROUNEE Ciarcaenuceevioog esa beseie 705 715 
DW TOTOEY. oi cticnecus ch eennsepe vous 38 45 
New York Casualty......sceseess . &7 92 
Niagara 240) 245 
Northern 275 285 
North 108 M12 
Pacific 220 
Phoenix. 555 909 
Providence- Washington ........... 380 3X) 
SUNOS osha cin: Susan sah ecietne vee 86 wn 
I Sonia erik g sco cue eunamenee 24) 225 
Uigiterl: States: colo ssuetswesabaresacs 140 14% 


Westchester 45 47 
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Cutting Moral Hazard Losses 

I have received the following letter 
from Frederick W. Doremus, president 
of the Sylvaia Insurance Company of 
300 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, in which 
he ably discusses the Glens Falls plan 
to cut moral hazard losses. His letter 
follows : 

A few weeks ago Tue Eastern Un- 
DERWRITER carried an editorial which con- 
tained much sound logic on the subject 
of public relations and when the Glens 
Falls Insurance Company’s moral hazard 
chart was recently republished showing 
how graphically close the financial fail- 
ures and insurance losses followed each 
other, one could not help but get the 
reaction that this chart would be an ex 
cellent means of creating intimate pub- 
lic contact of the favorable sort. 

The Glens Falls advertisement says: 
“As you know, and the public does not 
know, we do not insure property, but 
we insure people with reference to their 
property.” This proves we are engaged 
in a business calling for intimate public 
relations because we are protecting the 
invested money of the people. 

Unquestionably, when insurance com- 
panies deal with people and with money 
they are mixing two elements that pro- 
duce a rather high ratio of monetary 
dishonesty among a relatively small num- 
ber of people. In other words, the num- 
ber of folks having fraudulent and dis- 
honest insurance claims is small when 
compared with the amount of money in- 
volved in these losses, just as the number 
of business failures is small when com- 
pared with the amount of defaulted 
liabilities. 

Therefore, if there are a_ relatively 
small number of people responsible for 
the large volume of fraudulent losses the 
insurance companies should let it be 
emphatically known that they are going 
to strive to keep those dishonest folks 
from getting insurance. 

The result would be quickly felt be- 
cause the bankers would not loan money 
on stocks of merchandise that were un- 
insurable because of the moral hazard. 
Building and Loan Associations would 
not take mortgages on the buildings of 
these dishonest persons and installment 
houses would not extend them credit for 
the same reason. Insurance agents and 
brokers would not solicit the insurance 
because no insurance company would 
assume the risk, and last, but not least, 
the fire department and the police de- 
partment would quickly learn the lo- 
cation of all the dishonest applicants for 
msurance and thus keep vigilant watch 
for any suspicious acts. 

This Utopian condition can be at- 
tained by public educational work over 
a period of years. The army of insur- 
ance agents and brokers in the United 
States could be mobilized for the pur- 
pose and trained to preach the doctrine 
of “No insurance without character ref- 
erences.” In a few years the honest 
buyers of insurance who are in the vast 
majority would be helping insurers to 
eliminate the producers of dishonest 





claims through being schooled to recog- 
nize their insurance policies as good 
evidence that they are-entitled to respect 
in their community and being zealous ot 
retaining such high regard for their in 
surance, they would aid in preventing 
the undesirable folks from getting these 
“endorsements of character.” 
eo 
Beating Auto Title Laws 


We recently received the following 
letter from a finance company proving 
that automobile thieves devise unique 
methods of circumventing title laws. 

“An organized band of automobile 
thieves have been operating in the Pitts- 
burgh district, and recently this crowd 
was arrested by the local police. 

“Their method of operating proved 
that the State Title act can be beat. 
The thieves were members of a Negro 
erchestra who played in Ohio and West 
Virginia towns near the Pennsylvania 
border. While in these towns they 
would secure serial numbers and motor 
numbers of different makes of cars, and 
then come back to Pennsylvania, and 
through a local dealer would make ap 
plication for Certificate of Title to the 
State Highway Department covering 
these serial and motor numbers. The 
State Highway Department would issue 
a clear Certificate, as there was nothing 
in the records to stop it. 

“The thieves would then come to 
Pittsburgh and steal automobiles of the 
same year model and immediately change 
the serial and motor numbers to cor- 
respond with those of the titles that were 
issued by the State Highway Depart. 
ment. They would then proceed to dif 
ferent dealers and always have a plaus- 
ible reason for selling the car. The 
dealer would buy the car taking title 
from the supposed owner on a_ clear 
Pennsylvania certificate. 

“One of our dealers bought four of 
these cars ,which were refinanced to pur- 
chasers through us. 

“The local police and the state police 
have made demands on all of the auto- 
mobile dealers in the Pittsburgh district 
who bought cars from these thieves that 
the cars be produced and surrendered 
into the possession of the police author 
ities. One of these cars was taken from 
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one of our purchasers and is now in the 
possession of the police, who are also 
insisting that the balance of the cars 
be surrendered.” 

From this method of thieving and ob- 
taining titles it is clear that even coun- 
trywide certificate of title laws would 
not have prevented this wholesale steal- 
ing and reselling of automobiles. Fur- 
thermore, the innocent purchasers of 
these automobiles relied entirely upon 
the validity of the title transferred to 
them when they bought their cars, and 
are now called upon to suffer financially 
because they placed explicit trust in a 
tilte law that was enacted to protect 
them. 

It does seem that title laws, like all 
other supposedly beneficial legislations, 
fail in their purpose if public support is 
rot obtained. In this instance, the auto- 
mobile dealers of Pittsburgh, in fact all 
of Pennsylvania, should refuse to make 
application to the State Highway De- 
partment for certificates of title unless 
receipted dealer’s invoice for the auto- 


mobile in question has been submitted’ 


for inspection, Iurthermore, no auto- 
mobile dealer should buy a used car or 
accept one as a trade-in on a new car 
without making a careful inspection of 
serial and motor numbers because it is 
only the very experienced automobile 
thief who is capable of changing these 
identification marks so that they cannot 
be detected. By enlisting the aid of re- 
putable automobile dealers and educat- 
ing them to the need for cooperating in 
this direction, there is much that can be 
accomplished towards destroying the 
market for stolen cars. 


ee 


President E. P. Melson of the Con- 
tinental Life of St. Louis, Mo., has de- 
parted for a tour of the Pacifie North 
west and California. While away he will 
visit in los Angeles, San Francisco, Den- 
ver, Portland, Seattle and other leading 
cities of the Northwest. He will make 
1 study fo general business conditions 
» the sections visited. 


EXPERIENCE EXHIBITS 


On other pages in this department 
will be found a continuation of the 
casualty company experience of the 
stock insurance companies for 1924. 
The exhibits include the following 
lines: plate glass, burglary and_ theft, 
steam boiler, engine and machinery, auto 
property damage, auto collision and 
property damage and collision other than 
auto. These tables conclude figures for 
the stock insurance companies. Next 
week the mutual company experience 
and the experience of the New York 
State Fund will be presented by lines 
of insurance. 
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STARTS RAILROAD DIVISION 


To Be Handled in Connection With 
Accident & Health Department of 
Central West Casualty 
The accident and health department of 
the Central West Casualty has started 
a railroad division. In this plan of in- 
surance, individual policies are issued 
and the premium payments are usually 
made in two, four, or six equal instal- 
ments, payable in consecutive months. 
Under the pay-order plan, these prem- 
ium instalments are deducted from pay. 
This plan is usually followed on a rail- 
road which makes a contract with the 
insurance company permitting solicita- 
tion on the road, and agreeing to make 

the premium deductions. 

Under the cash or note plan, instead 
of signing a paymaster’s order, the ap- 
plicant gives a note with the application 
agreeing to pay the instalments, or 
monthly premium, as the case may be, in 
cash to the agent or the company. 

“Railroad insurance,” as a branch of 
personal accident and health insurance, 
has become a big line in this country, 
points out the company. 


ACT’S OPERATION SUSPENDED 
Operation of Missouri’s Workmen 
Compensation Act passed by the last 
legislature was automatically suspended 
on July 22 when Secretary of State 
Becker certified that 77,730 persons had 
signed the petition asking for a refer- 
endum election on the act. This makes 
the act void until it has been passed by 
the voters of the state at the next gen- 
eral state elections to be held in Novem- 
ber, 1926, unless the Circuit Court of 
Cole County should determine that suf- 
ficient of the 77,730 signers were fraud- 
ulent, ete, to throw out the petition. 
No proceedings have as yet been insti- 
tuted in the Circuit Court by those 
favoring compensation. 
APPOINTED AT HAITI 

Anton Kneer, of Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 
has been appointed general agent of the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety and the 
Automobile Insurance Company in the 
Republic of Haiti for the development 
of Automobile, Fire, Theft, Collision, 
Property Damage and Liability business. 


Surety companies interested in the re- 
organization of the Municipal Savings 
& Loan Co., the Representative Realty 
Co. and affiliated companies of Cleve- 
land, O., now in the hands of receivers, 
are tree to accept the bonds of a pro- 
posed reorganized company for their 
claims, because of money paid in making 
good losses to the amount of about 
$1,700,000 incurred through the failure. 


Judge E. Ray Stevens has taken un- 
der consideration arguments in the action 
brought by the Union Indemnity of New 
Orleans to compel Insurance Commis- 
sioner W. Stanley Smith to approve the 
exchange of stock in that company or 
in a holding company for stock in the 
Northwestern Casualty & Surety 
Milwaukee. 


of 


William H. Rackle, manager of th 
accident and health department in the 
New York office of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty, has returned from his vacation 
in Massachusetts. 
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Introduce Accident and 
Health Bill in Georgia 


AIMED AT CANCELLATIONS 
Insurors Not Requiring Medical Exam- 


ination Would Be Made Liable From 


Date of Premium Receipt 


have 
Georgia, as 


\ bill that is understood to 
passed the State Senate of 
amended, provides that on and after its 
passage all insurance doing 
business in Georgia, that insure against 
death, accident or sickness, and that do 
not require a medical examination, shall 
be liable to the assured from the date of 
the receipt of the first) premium trom 
any death, sickness or accident occurring 
after the first premium is paid to the 
company or [ agents, regard 
any stipulation in the policy to 
the contrary, except such death, or sick- 


COMMpanles 


one of 1ts 


less ol 


ness that may result from diseases ex 
cept mentioned in the face of the policy 
It is further provided that a receipt 


shall be given for each premium at the 
time it is paid, and for failure of any 
official or agent to give a receipt as re 
quired, a penalty is prescribed, 

It is also provided in the bill that in 
surance policies covered by the bill shall 
remain in foree during the sickness ot 
the insured, whether the premiums are 
paid by the assured during such sickness 
or not, provided that in the adjustment 
of benefits under the terms of such pol 
, such unpaid premiums shall be de 
ducted from sums owing the insured 
under the terms of the policy. 

The bill repeals all laws or parts there 
of in conflict with its provisions and 1s 
known as Senate Bill No. 124 


1Cc1es 


W. H. COBB RESIGNS 
Was Vice-President of National Surety; 
Expected to Return to Life 
Insurance Business 

W. H. Cobb, vice-president of the Na 
tional Surety, has resigned and it is be 
lieved that he will go back into the life 
insurance business. 

Mr. Cobb after graduating from Yale 
University in 1914 with an A. B. degree, 


entered the life insurance business with 
the National Insurance of Galveston, 
Texas, as an industrial agent in 1915, 


becoming successively a superintendent, 
an inspector and finally 
tary. 

In March, 1920, he went with the Na 
tional Surety as a forgery bond 
man in Boston, subsequently becoming 
manager for the company’s forgery bond 
department at that point and then super 
intendent of the New England depart 
ment. He was appointed a vice-presi 
dent and placed in the home office of 
the company in New York, in charge of 
production of forgery business 


assistant secre 


sales 


TO JOIN UNION INDEMNITY 
L. D. Miller, assistant 
the accident and health department in 
the New York office of the Maryland 
Casualty, is leaving this company to go 


underwriter of 


with the Union Indemnity in its New 
York office in a similar capacity. 
JOINS METROPOLITAN 

Harry E. Moore, New England man 


ager of the Zurich General Accident, has 
resigned to become manager of the Metro 


politan Casualty’s branch office in Boston. 


Criticises Method of 
Writing Credit Cover 


PREMIUMS AMOUNT TO LITTLE 





Best’s Insurance News Says Writings 
Compared to Possible Business Vol- 
ume Are Astonishingly Small 


“What 


5” 
ance ¢ 


is the matter with credit insur 
asks an editorial in Best’s In 
surance News, casualty section for July, 


which points out that though a tre 
mendous volume of business is tran 
sacted in the United States the amount 


paid as premiums for this line is com 
paratively small. 


“When one considers the enormous 


volume of business transactions in this 
country,” says the editorial, “and the, 
by comparison, astonishingly — small 


amount paid as for credit in 
surance, it is at apparent that the 
method upon which the companies writ 
ing that line are operating does not make 
any general appeal to the business men 
of the country. The total net premiums 
for credit insurance in recent years have 
run as follows: 1924, $4,239,573; 1923, 
$3,768,300; 1922, $3,084,913; 1921, $3,498, 
266: 1920, $3,696,166. 

“It would that credit: insurance 
should exert a valuable stabilizing effect 
upon business activities which would 
result in a far wider general use of this 
form of coverage, and that these very 
small writings, when considered in pro 
portion to the business turn-over of the 
country, must mean that the compara 
tively limited number of companies writ 
ing credit insurance are not offering to 
the public just the form of indemnity 
which it desires, and which would make 
credit insurance popular.” 


premiums 
once 


seen 


AMERICAN BANKERS APPOINTS 


H. C. Welch, Chamber of Commerce 
Secretary, Becoming Manager of 
Accident and Health Department 


The American Bankers Insurance Co., 
Jacksonville, HL, has appointed Harold 
C. Welch, secretary of the Jacksonville 
Chamber of Commerce, as manager of 
its accident and health department, ef 
fective November 1. 

Previous to his entering into Chamber 
of Commerce work, Mr. Welch was em 


ployed as special agent for the Glen 
Falls and the John Hancock. He was 
also employed by the Travelers’ Life & 


\ccident Insurance Company. 


During the past year the American 
Bankers organization has been aug- 
mented by Lt. Col. Myron W. Snell, 
formerly head of the U. S. Veterans’ 
Hospital at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, who 
holds the position of medical director. 
John E. Higdon, formerly actuary and 


vice-president of the Business Men's As 
surance of Kansas City, is now actuary 
and vice-president of the company. Lu- 
cien LL. Smith has also been appointed 
manager of agencies, life department; 
Mr. Smith has had many years of ex- 
perience in the insurance business, 


WANTS STATE MONOPOLY 
The Wisconsin Federation of Labor 
at its annual convention decided to ask 
that an amendment to the State Consti 
tution be submitted providing for a 
State monopoly of workmen’s compen- 

sation insurance on the Ohio plan. 
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FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United Si tates Manager 
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INCREASES BUSINESS 


General Reinsurance Shows Substantial 
Gains in Statement as of June 30, 


1925 


The General Reinsurance Corp. shows 
remarkable gains in its financial state- 
ment as of June 30, 1925 compared with 
the figures for the same period of the 
previous year. It was pointed out by 
Carl M. Hansen, vice-president and gen 
eral manager of the company in an- 
nouncing the figures that the total busi 
for the first six months of 1925 
amounted to approximately $1,400,000 or 
about 150 per cent. more than the total 
business done in 1924, 

The company now has admitted assets 
of $5,919,371. As of last year for the 
same period the gross assets amounted 
to $3,340,162. The net surplus this year 
amounted to $1,194,035, compared with 
$422,906 last year. The company has 
invested assets of $4,744,271, compared 
with $2,653,735 last year 


ness 


W. C. POTTER ELECTED 


Made Vice-President of Preferred Ac- 
cident and Atwood Fire; Succeeds 
P. C. Lounsbury 


Wilfred C. Potter, secretary of the 
Preferred Accident and of the Atwood 
Fire, has been elected vice president of 
both companies, succeeding the late 
Phineas C. Lounsbury. Mr. Potter has 
been connected with the Preferred for 
thirty-six years. 

His first insurance connection was in 
the fire business, serving for some time 
as a local agent. He joined the Pre 
ferred Accident as superintendent of 
agencies, being clected secretary of the 
company in 1905, and secretary of the 
Atwood Fire in 1920.) He will continue 
as secretary of both companies 


The Compensation Rating & Inspec 
tion Bureau of New Jersey is requesting 


its members to report the amount. of 
their net written compensation prem 
tums covering in New Jersey for the 


period July 1, 1924 to June 30, 1925, in- 
clusive. This period corresponds with 
the fiscal year of the Bureau and. the 
information is to be employed for the 
regular annual readjustment of assess 
ments as tentatively levied and collected 
for the maintenance of Bureau activities 
during the same time. 

The Massachusetts Bonding has 
pointed George F. Mosley as 
agent of its local branch, — 


ap 
special 


INDUSTRIAL EYE HAZARDS 


Of 109,000 Blind Persons in America 
About 15,000 Are Industrial Blind, 
Says National Committee 


There is no such thing as a non-hazard 


ous industry, is the conclusion of the 
National Committee for the Prevention 
of Blindness as indicated in the report 


of an extensive study of eye hazards in 
industrial occupations recently completed 
by the Committee. 

The report declares that of the 100, 
QOO blind persons in the United States 
approximately 15,000 are the industrial 
blind—persons who have lost their sight 
in the pursuit of industrial occupations 

and there is in addition to the totally 
blind a much larger number of men, 
women and children) whose vision has 
been so impaired by the eye hazards of 


industry that they are handicapped 
throughout life. soth of these classes, 
the industrial blind and the workers 


whose vision has been seriously impaired 
by the hazards of other industrial en 
vironment, grow larger each year. 


GENERAL AGENT AT HAITI 
Anton Kneer, of Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 
has been appointed general agent of the 
Automobile and Aetna Casualty & Surety 
in the Republic fo Haiti for the devel 
opment of all automobile insurance lines. 
\ll business through the new agency 
will be handled under the supervision of 
Secretary R. R. Stone at the home office. 


TAKES OVER A. & H. BUSINESS 

The R. C. Knox general agency ot 
Hartford has taken over the accident and 
health business of Arthur G. Hinkley fol 
lowing the latter's resignation as man 
ager for Connecticut of the Aetna Affil 
iated Companies’ accident and health 
lines 


The Michigan Employers’ Casualty and 
the Wolverine Insurance Companies of 
Lansing, Mich., which are soon to move 
into a new home now being constructed, 
made a fair record during the first. six 
months of the year, according to prelim- 
inary reports of business. The compen 
sation business of the casualty company 
has shown a slight increase and the au- 
tomobile insurance of¢the other company 
has gained 30 per cent., it was declared. 


James Morrison, secretary-treasurer of 
the Independence Indemnity, has sailed for 
Kurope for a few weeks’ vacation. 
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Gives Facts About 
Benefit Extensions 


COMPENSATION TENDENCIES 


Comprehensive hanes Prepared by In- 
surance Department of United States 
Chamber of Commerce 


fhe tendency throughout the history 
of workmen’s compensation legislation 
has been to extend the employments 
which are included and to increase the 
payments which are made, points out 
the insurance department of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce in its current 
bulletin in a report dealing with the ten- 
dencies of workmen's compensation in 
surance. The material embodied in the 
report was based upon the digest of com 
pensation laws prepared by the National 
Sureau of Casualty & Surety Under 
writers. In preparing the study attention 
was centered upon the situations in 1915, 
1920 and 1925, 

“A workmen's compensation system 
now exists in 42 states and three terri 
tories,” states the report, which continues 
as follows: “This system is compulsory 
and exclusive for certain employments 
in 27 states and two territories. It is 
elective in 30 states and one territory. 

Persons and Industries Covered 

“In the beginning, some of the com- 
pensation laws covered only ‘especially 
dangerous’ employments. The tendency 
has been to widen the scope of the laws 
so as to include all employments. This 
tendency has not yet caused the inclusion 
of agricultural labor and domestic serv 
ice, which are exempted in nearly all of 
the states. Casual employees who are 
not engaged for the usual or customary 
business of the employer are excluded 
either in whole or in part by most laws. 
The exclusion of other particular indus 
tries or occupations from the compensa 
tion system exists in several states. For 
example, Tennessee excludes coal mines 
and Maine excludes logging. 

Compensation for Death 

“In some cases the compensation for 
death is a lump sum payment. Usually 
the death benefit is computed as a pet 
centage of wages and generally depends 
on the number and relationship of the 
dependents, including widow, widow or 
widower and children, children if there 
be no widow or widower and in some 
cases, parents, brothers, sisters, grand 
children and grandparents as well as 
alien non-resident dependents. luneral 
expenses in addition to other compensa 
tion are provided in most states. Where 
the compensation is scheduled (i. e., 
stated as a series of specific amounts 
payable in accordance with the degree of 
relationship, such as, children, parents, 
brothers or sisters, etc.) the length and 
content of the schedules prohibit brief 
analysis. In other respects the tenden 
cies in compensation for death are clear 
ly shown in the chart. 

“Compensation for death was provided 
in 30 states and territories at the close 
of the year 1915. At the end of 1920 
inaterial increases were made in 21 of 
these 30 states and territories, and com- 
pensation for death was provided in 12 
new states. By 1925, further increases 
in the amounts of payments were made in 
24 out of the 42 states having laws at 
the end of 1920. The tendency in the 
case of compensation for death is in the 
direction of $150 funeral expenses plus 
a payment of 35 per cent. of the wages 
to widow until remarriage, and 15 per 
cent. additional compensation for each 
child under cighteen years of age, with 
in certain limits. 

Permanent Total Disability 

“Compensation for permanent total dis- 
ability is usually a fixed percentage 
(from 50 per cent. to 66 2-3 per cent.) 
of the weekly wages subject to mone- 
tary upper and lower limits. The week- 
ly maximum varies today from’ $12 to 
$20 per week. Reference to the chart 
will show that increases were made up 
to the end of 1920 in the permanent to- 


is 





tal disability payments in 21 out of the 


31 states and territories with legal pro- 


visions in 1915. By 1925 further increases 
were made in 25 states out of 43 states 
having laws in 1920. The pension for 
permanent tot il disability varies in dura- 
tion from five years to life. The ten- 
dency of the compensation for permanent 
total disability is in the direction of not 
less than 66 2-3 per cent. of the wages 
Permanent Partial Disability 
“Permanent partial disability 1s com- 
pensated, generally, for a fixed period, 
depending on the nature of the injury. 
The compensation paid in the case of 
permanent partial disability is usually 
fixed by a special dismemberment or 
loss-of-use schedule. In some states the 
permanent partial disability benefit is 
paid in addition to the temporary total 
disability. In 1920 important increases 
in the monetary amount and duration 
of payment were made in 26 of the 31 
states making provision for permanent 
partial disability in 1915. By 1925 fur- 
ther increases were made in 29 of the 
44 states and territories making provi- 
sion in 1920 for this kind of disability. 
There is a tendency in the direction of 
increasing permanent partial disability 
payments to 66 2-3 per cent. of the wages 
during a definite period disability as 
fixed by schedule. 
Temporary Total Disability 

“The compensation received for tem- 
porary total disability is usually during 
the continuance of the disability, sub 
ject as a rule to some arbitrary time 
limit, such as 200 weeks. Changes were 
made between 1915 and the close of 
1920 in 21 out of the 31 states having 
such laws in 1920. By 1925 there were 
further increases in 25 out of the 43 
states having such coverage in 1920. 
The chart shows the specific states in 
which these liberalizing tendencies took 
place. The present tendency is toward 
a payment of not less than 66 2-3 per 
cent. of average wages during continu- 
ance of this disability. 
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“Temporary partial disability is now 
provided for in the laws of most states. 
Eighteen states amended their laws be 
tween 1915 and the end of 1920 so as 
to include temporary partial disability 
payments. From 1920 to 1925 thirteen 
states made further extensions. The 
tendency of the compensation for par 
tial disability is in the direction of a 
payment equal to 66 2-3 per cent. of the 
wage loss payable during the continu 
ance of the disability. 

Waiting Period 

“Generally no indemnity is paid dur 
ing a fixed waiting period. At the pres- 
ent time this varies from no waiting pe- 
riod at all to 14 days. In many states, 
in order to justify indemnity the disabil 
ity must extend beond the waiting pe 
riod. However, if such disability exceeds 
a fixed number of days, the compensa 
tion is retroactive to the day of injury. 
An examination of the chart shows that 
between 1915 and the close of 1920, fif 
teen states reduced the waiting period. 
The same number of states took similar 
action during the time between 1920 
to 1925. The present tendency is in 
the direction of reducing the waiting 
period to not less than 7 days. 

Medical Aid 

“In many states surgical and medical 

aid and, where necessary, hospital treat 
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ment, medicines, bandages, appliances, 
ete., must be furnished by the employer 
or the insurance company with which 
he contracted. Medical and surgical aids 
are generally limited in the states either 
as to period or monetary amount, but 
the tendency is in the direction of re- 
moving these statutory limitations and 
increasing the amount and type of med 
ical aid required. The chart reveals 
that between 1915 and 1920 twenty-five 
states made changes in medical aid pro- 
visions and between 1920 and 1925 sev- 
enteen states made further increases in 
the requirements. 
Occupational Diseases 

“There is a growing development in 
the direction of making the compensa 
tion system embrace occupational dis- 
eases as well as industrial accidents. In 
1915 only three states provided for occu- 
pational disease. By 1920 six states pro- 
vided compensation in certain cases, and 
by 1925 eleven states and territories 
provided some compensation for certain 
occupational diseases. Occupational dis- 
eases are compensated in California, 
Connecticut, Hawaii, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, New York, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Porto Rico and Wisconsin. 
Occupational diseases are covered at the 
present time chiefly by way of specific 
inention Of particular disease but there 
is a trend m the direction of removing 
this restriction and including occupa 
tional diseases such as personal injuries 
arising in the course of employment. 


Miscellaneous 

“In addition to the inclination to ex- 
tend coverage and increase payments, 
changes are occurring in many other re- 
spects. kor example, compensation for 
hernia and disfigurement has in recent 
years been allowed in many states. 
Most of the states have established acci- 
dent boards, the members of which are 
required to devote all their time to the 
compensation system. Thirty-six states 
already make provision for rehabilitation 
ol persons injured in industry. No re- 
cent legislative year has passed without 
material additions to the compensation 
system. 

“The essential changes in workmen's 
compensation legislation have now been 
outlined. The compensation system has 
been extended in’ three ways: (1) 
through statute enactments; (2) through 
the discretionary rulings of industrial 
boards; and (3) by court interpretation. 

“The function of insurance companies 
in the scheme of workmen's compensa- 
tion is to assume the responsibilities of 
employers in accordance with the terms 
of a definite contract. The workmen’s 
compensation payments are determined 
hy the state legislatures, and not by the 
surance companies, and the laws are 
interpreted by the industrial boards and 
courts. Obviously, though, as the amount 
and type of payments increase, the cost 
of workmen's compensation insurance 
must increase.” 


LABOR SEEKS REFERENDUM 


A referendum for an 
the state constitution 
Wisconsin carry 


amendment to 
providing that 
its own industrial com- 
pensation insurance will be asked by or- 
ganized labor this fall, according to ac- 
tion taken at the twenty-third annual 


convention of the Wisconsin State Fed- 
eration of Labor. \ resolution to that 
effect was introduced by Frank J. Weber, 
and passed. 


ot Milwaukee, 
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Earned 


Premiums 


711,888 


208,568 
175,863 
232,191 
1,929,879 
106,469 
4,009 
$39,565 


209,378 
21,347 
1,082,181 
262,955 
500,823 
431,562 
ARE 
1,396,992 
80,485 
2,430,597 
614,295 
412,350 
626,651 
137,676 
769,477 
58,003 
396,777 
943,257 
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621,780 
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1924 BURGLARY AND THEFT EXHIBIT 


Incurred 


Losses 


272,639 
53,600 
19,413 
84,850 
83,688 
101,399 
969,436 
60.485 
120 
551,115 


100,674 
529 
458,763 
170,398 
269,472 
206,806 
1,046 
747,712 
29,795 
,235,584 
328,558 
166,232 
361,104 
54,831 
452,898 
31,963 
184,796 
476,367 
680,493 
69,723 
316 
14,245 
974,348 
257,572 
41,706 
233,087 
114,489 
941,031 
100,464 
133,283 
632,252 
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65,719 
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pense incurred 


General administration ex- 
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expense incurred 


Inspection 
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license and fees 


incurred 


Taxes, 


46, 713 
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PLATE GLASS EXHIBIT 
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Norwich Union Indemnity 











Moa afd ache 265,836 148,315 35,635 74,612 13,673 565 6,095 —12,923 55.8 13.4 28.1 5.1 2 23 9% —1 —49 
Northwestern Casualty & Surety...... 123,655 72,798 13,907 47,400 14,891 694 2,674 —28,432 58.9 11.2 38.3 12.0 6 2.2 64.3 2 —22.9 
Ocean Accident & Guaranty Co....... 933,829 520,504 106,860 253,503 82,384 1,944 29,527 —58,543 55.7 4 27:3 8.8 2 3.2 508 —3 —6.3 
Phoenix Indemnity ........sesseecees 161,362 96,993 25,077 55,638 9,486 223 4,632 —32,514 60.1 15.5 34.5 5.9 1 462.9 589 —11 —20.1 
—~, Precerred: BiCCweme ccsecs sews wa sces cca 520,963 236,519 64,187 136,260 83,913 1,867 20,211 —25,583 45.4 12.3 26.1 16.1 4 3.9 58.8 JF uli® 
Roval TademGity, <csc< ccc corsces nese 1,102,655 657,775 178,422 290,576 43,991 1,754 25,314 —102,390 59.6 16.2 263 4.0 Al 2.3 49.0 4 —ad 
: Aetna Casualty & Surety............- 2,581,202 1,261,959 449,786 755,061 228,283 7,386 88,100 —212,553 48.9 17.4 29.2 88 3 34 5392 —1 —82 
Standard Accident ..........seeeseees 939,167 296,726 130,161 292,885 78,347 6,766 32,197 112,783 31.6 13.9 31.2 8.3 a 3.4 $7.5 —~t.3 12.0 
J Seth: PE ie 550 bs eee dd are aera 147,382 86,261 32,354 48,502 18,605 1,507 3,812 —49,510 58.5 21.9 32.9 13.1 1.0 2.6 71.1 4.0 —33.6 
p Travelers EMGemaity 6 occ Siccccdeceos 3,793,432 1,807,392 504,865 1,085,149 281,713 8,765 126,160 —41,003 47.7 13.3 28.6 7.5 an 3.3 52.9 am —1.1 
: Employers Liability ..............00% 1,342,353 721,654 157,837 394,132 93,242 13 25,096 —38,756 53.8 11.8 29.4 6.9 .0 1.9 49.9 8 —2.9 
General Reinsurance Corp............+. 1,555 3,811 0 1,963 533 0 102 —4,855 a) a Ae aad bet ary ee ay Son 
WIG BGCMINOS oe. o:k6 ccd s ta-ceecoeaests 360,626 196,501 44,142 97,078 36,494 1,315 7,759 —29,405 54.5 12.2 26.9 10.1 4 2.1 51.8 19 —8.1 
U.S CRNUMIEY osc oder ecndks ov ecew es . 597,363 291,009 123,085 155,723 56,840 930 15,350 — 46,053 48.8 20.6 26.1 9.5 2 2.6 58.9 1 —7.7 
eA SS eee te cecoeee 1,751,549 733,784 127,898 506,632 172,277 643 43,589 —23,160 53.3 7.3 28.9 9.8 4 2.4 48.5 Re —1.3 
Zurich Gen. Accident & Liability...... 802,962 619,509 88,474 213,373 55,936 64 10,538 —191,792 77.1 11.2 26.6 6.9 0 1.3 45.9 8 —23.9 
Pidelity. & Casuay:  csciccesecososcaes 1,180,861 663,864 118,422 364,455 74,217 5,355 28,055 —66,473 56.2 10.0 30.9 6.3 4 2.4 500 —6 —5.6 
London, & Lancashire Ind. Co. of Amer, 235,048 107,706 29,180 65,257 43,461 4,434 5,636 17,5 35 45.8 12.4 ota 18.4 1.8 2.3 61.9 ha —7.4 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A..... 684,555 362,540 86,919 185,429 59,796 950 18,578 -30,770 52.9 12.7 27.1 8.7 Pe 2.7 51.4 2 —4.5 
Hartfor! Accident & Indemnity........ 1,459,074 735,807 170,949 393,950 130,135 4,584 41,775 —24,185 50.4 11.7. 27.0 8.9 a 2.8 50.8 A aie 
).3 
&: 
1.6 
9 
mo) a] 
3 1924 AUTO COLLISION EXHIBIT 
4 
" American Employers Ins. Co......++4+ 7,941 7,030 448 4,222 1,065 3 319 —5,418 88.5 5.6 53.2 13.4 1 4.0 76.3 3.4 —68.2 
3 Amertoan Indemnity ©. oocéccicscesces 5,647 241 180 1,214 558 0 274 4,632 4.2 3.2 21.6 98 0 48 33.0 —10.8 82.0 
9 Casualty & General Insurance Corp., 
9 Ltd. DUS RAMON kee see tanoeesn a's 1,909 1,255 198 1,137 872 0 152 —1,828 65.7 10.4 59.6 45.7 0 8.0 121.9 9.3 —95.8 
Columbia ‘Castialty Coss <0 seca ccvenes 111,530 76,276 13,959 30,440 9,151 422 2,810 —22,916 638.4 12.5 27.3 8.2 4 2.5 50.9 1.2 20.5 
: Commercial Casuz ilty COiaccucucoseeewe 210,548 136,015 23,757 54,593 16,800 345 3,734 —26,165 64.5 11.3 25.9 7.9 1 1.8 47.1 72 —12.4 
. Continental Casualty Co.............. 113,231 47,683 6,585 27,454 12,416 1,753 2,281 16,088 42.1 5.8 24.2 10.9 1.5 2.0 44.6 9 14.2 
- European General Reinsurance........ 1,198 140 17 16 1 0 0 1,022 11.7 1.5 0 0 0 1.6 0 85.2 
9 Eagle Indemnity ........seessescceees 45,220 32,444 3,503 15,147 2,267 45 873 —9,812 71.7 aa «(aS 5.0 1 1.9 48.3 1.6 —21.7 
79 Employers Indemnity Corp............ 47,500 22,773 2,417 3,793 6,685 175 1,071 10,966 5 0 0 1 0 0 3 0 2 
; Zs General Accident, Fire & Life Assur . 
in CE, BR ks-5 oss sbieceeiwcurdes 412,961 195,121 38,887 98 550 15,943 632 9.866 56,598 47.3 9.5 23.8 3.8 2 2.3 39.6 —.6 13.7 
+ MlGDO EMCCMINEEY o6.0-c:t.6. ccs wacoseenced 341,969 137,923 46,699 85,473 15, 060 519 8,812 50,151 40.3 13.6 25.0 4.4 a 2.6 458 —. 8 14.7 
1.9 Independence Indemnity ............+. 91,548 48,897 7,482 25,484 11,185 81 1,022 3,451 53.4 $2 28 122 a 1.1 649.4 9 —3.8 
1.6 London Guaranty & Accident......... 373,335 239,071 38,550 93,972 33,178 1,233 —10,248 —14,897 64.0 10.3 25.2 8.9 3 —2.7 41.9 —2.0 —4.0 
é 1 Mass. Bonding & Accident Ins. Co.... 38,100 22,996 3,485 8,696 1,258 138 1,252 126 60.3 91 22.8 3.3 a 2.3 38.9 4 3 
7.0 Mire: (ighiliny Biss Cossacks asoccss 34,967 24,456 12,247 3,335 5,997 0 2,396 -14,233 69.9 35.6 9.5 17.1 0 68 685 2.2 —40.7 
4 ee ee eer rrr ee 322,631 153,421 36,927 84,325 17,383 875 16,556 12,898 47.6 11.4 26.1 5.4 oa 5.1 48.4 al 4.0 
: . Me tropolite We CON gc scevededccanne 27,907 18,420 4,289 13,394 5,891 415 1,103 —-16,897 66.0 15.4 47.9 21.1 1 3.9 89.9 3.1 —59.1 
3 New Amsterdam Casualty ......ccse. 178,055 106,254 21,005 44,705 9,599 792 3,016 5,351 59.7 11.8 25.1 5.4 4 Py 44.4 —1.1 —3.0 
2 i. J. Bidelity & Plate: Glasgis.. ics cee 21,208 13,502 1,352 5,957 1,355 0 806 —-1,766 63.4 6.4 28.3 6.5 0 3.8 45.0 0 —8.4 
8.0 Ni, We PNM 6 ates cox aranace eee 153,974 130,321 13,774 48,680 9,481 133 3,893 53,246 85.1 8.9 31.6 6.2 a 2.5 48.7 1.3 34.6 
Mi Norwich Union Indemnity...........+. 69,699 34,711 5,730 16,851 3,271 136 1,217 +7,815 19.8 8.2 24.2 4.7 2 1.7 39.0 —.1 43.2 
o yy Northwestern Casualty & Surety peawig 41,768 33,431 5,595 15,262 4,722 627 848 —18,845 80.0 13.4 $6.5 11.3 1.5 2.0 64.8 3 —45.1 
0.4 } Ocean Accident & Guaranty Co....... 316,019 184,552 20,063 77,352 26,086 682 9,349 —1,324 58.4 6.3 24.5 8.3 2 3.0 42.3 ~.2 —.4 
7.8 } Phoenix Indemnity so<cc<ckscevcsetes 39,242 20,590 3,529 11,834 1,998 50 912 48 52.5 9.0 30.2 5.1 a 2.3 46.7 —.7 al 
5.4 oe ee 200,136 70,449 18,906 49,494 14,265 726 7,764 37,156 35.2 9.4 24.7 a4 4 3.9 45.5 Ps 18.6 
5.7 Rivyalic Endersniey:. ics euacscosesis/ouiss vars 380,782 209,245 31,764 89,920 14,320 670 7,669 28,708 54.9 83 23.6 3.7 a 20 Ste (4 7.5 
Aetna Casualty & Surety.....ccccccce 1,028,131 518,613 111,702 302,216 84,743 3,431 34,315 27,901 50.4 10.8 29.4 8.2 3 3.3 52.1 —1 —2.7 
6.7 PRUNING LOCUM cieseccccscvccevnes 366,097 152,351 58,304 102,621 28,254 2,393 10,893 16,543 41.6 15.9 28.0 7.7 an 3.0 55.3 1.4 4.5 
“ 4 SN RUIOUINIEIE 6.6.6-0-01) ok sve vie-w o. Heeb. eerm 37,575 32,451 3,658 11,334 4,214 336 704 —16,711 $6.3 9.7 30.1 11.7 A 1.9 53.9 4.2 —44.5 
: l Brevernrs EMGPMMG 6 occéccecsséenneas 1,177,648 727,718 §3,287 317,767 64,730 2,877 35,200 — 28,875 61.8 4.5 27.0 5.5 PY 3.6 40.2 4 —2.4 
2 Employers Liability ....ccecesscsccs $21,681 180,401 32,547 112,105 28,612 31 8,246 65,979 42.8 7.7 26.6 6.8 0 2.0 43.0 1.5 15.6 
6 General Reinsurance Corp........eeee. 1,439 1,944 0 1,044 260 0 50 —1,860 oes 6 ee dala wan wa ie Pe ea 
6.7 EMhion, Midemnity. <ccaes se conadiaverada 116,496 63,718 8,727 30,953 10,713 387 1,830 1,825 54.7 7.5 266 9.2. 3 16 48.1 17 —.6 
hie We SASMMIEY Sos seeniccnase eines nces 201,458 145,369 18,421 48,614 17,661 290 4,998 — 34,067 72.2 9.1 24.1 8.8 a 2.55 44.6 1 —16.9 
4.7 ISS Sa IB Me Orat pete ac. deOnds alec ns ¢ 609,302 322,565 16,170 131,406 54,507 214 11,622 62,766 52.9 26 245 8.9 0 19 35.1 1.6 10.3 
3 Zurich Gen. Accident & Liability...... 310,677 274,798 38,371 79,066 20,046 24 3,736 109,061 88.4 12.3 23.4 6.4 0 1.2 45.4 1.2 -35.1 
Hartiord Accident & Indemnity........ 551,648 307,554 40,418 133,933 45,732 1,855 13,109 5,343 55.7 7.3 24.3 8.3 a 2.4 42.6 Pe 1.0 
Bidelty Gi Caguaiey iss i6.5co.e:acis caine ne 289,484 124,456 35,201 $2,010 17,671 1,217 6,388 24,247 43.0 12.2 28.3 ».1 4 2.2 49.2 —.6 8.4 
London & Lancashire Ind. Co. of Amer, 14,362 6,602 1,738 7.498 4,248 449 —143 —-5,728 35.9 12.1 52.2 29.5 3.1 0 96.0 2.1 —39.8 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A..... 198,629 107,336 15,346 51,796 17,291 271 4,978 1,154 54.1 7.7 26.1 7 ol 2.5 45.1 2 2 
1.0 
32 
1 1924 PROPERTY DAMAGE AND COLLISION OTHER THAN AUTO. EXPENSE EXHIBIT 
1.6 
6.4 
; American Reinsurance ..6.0ccecssen00 81 0 0 24 0 0 0 22 0 0 29.0 0 0 0 29.9 0 27.5 
is Columbia ‘Caswaey COs..0 ccnsedencewnss 11,249 6,454 1,399 3,632 1,065 81 327 ——1,871 574° 32:4  I23 9.5 a 2.9 57.8 1.4 16.6 
2.8 American Employers Ins. Co.......... 412 330 14 178 49 0 15 -226 80.1 3.6 43.4 12.1 0 3.8 62.9 11.8 -—54.8 
1.4 Commercial Castiatty Go. cicccss- conse 23,414 10,863 3,900 5,479 1,658 31 289 1,021 46.4 16.6 23.4 ant 1 1.2 48.5 a 4.3 
| Continental Casnalty €0...00c0s.cecenss 15,536 13,435 2,995 4,000 1,648 111 305 ~7 ,037 86.5 19.3 25.7 10.6 My 1.9 58.3 5 —45.3 
23 POG TRUOUMMES  oocsiceccccserdesearus 5,081 4,524 631 1,990 77 7 76 2,696 89.0 12.4 39.2 4.5 ol 1.5 54.8 9.3 —53.1 
6 Employers Indemnity Corp........+... 3,015 1,458 733 —78 58 3 104 409 5 Pr 0 a 0 0 4 0 1 
€ General Accident, Fire & Life Assn. 
7 Comporation: Cl. iccc ccceovcvsaeewes 41,270 25,039 4,210 11,450 3,411 20 1,100 —~3,937 60.6 10.3 27.7 8.2 J 2.6 48.9 0 —9.5 
6 Glote TMMCMINY  noeesaerencsceweset as 43,804 16,430 6,145 13,347 1,648 288 1,410 4,542 37.5 14.0 30.5 3.7 6 3.2 52.11 —.0 10.4 
ys Independence Indemnity ..........0e.- 17,301 7,879 1,520 3,776 1,748 80 304 1,723 45.0 8.8 21.8 10.1 5 1.7 42.9 1.5 9.9 
0 London Guaranty & Accident.......... 51,296 123,314 13,857 13,420 4,505 167 1,661 -103,969 240.4 27.0 26.1 8.8 a 3.2 65.5 —3.2 —202.7 
).2 Masa: Bonding & Ins. Cou. .cceccscccs 35,315 13,088 4,176 6,372 1,799 137 1,219 8,377 37.0 11.8 18.0 5.1 4 3.4 38.8 4 23.7 
24 Manufacturers Liability Ins. Co....... 3,573 2,083 1,061 250 614 0 257 —706 58.3 29.7 7.0 17.2 0 aa 61.1 4 —19.8 
3.4 MMOS CONGANY 5a 56.6006 cucescceeee 62,800 40,542 720 18,193 3,201 113 2,518 —2,493 64.6 1.1 29.0 5.1 2 4.0 39.4 0 —4.7 
1.9 Metropolitan Casually ...cccccccccese 3,802 2,659 605 1,681 985 3 155 —2,378 69.9 15.9 44.2 239 1 4.0 90.2 2.4 —62.5 
2'8 New Amsterdam Cas.........eeeeeee: 21,789 10,826 698 5,911 1,456 103 417 854 49.7 32 24 6.7 5 19 39.4 7.0 3.9 
5 We. Ws) SUOMI ce co ak contrac drasenue 27,060 19,935 1,956 5,865 201 0 502 1,402 73.7 7.2 21.7 1 0 1.9 31.5 0 51.9 
).2 Norwich Union Indemnity............ 6,222 3,370 629 1,740 487 12 101 —117 54.2 10.1 27.9 7.8 a 1.6 47.7 —.0 —1.9 
7.3 Northwestern Cas. & Sur. Co......... 1.880 4,352 790 1,777 593 27 106 —2,853 89.2 16.2 36.4 12.2 on 2.2 67.5 1.8 —58.4 
3.0 Ocean Accident & Guaranty Co....... 13,800 25,378 3,742 11,386 3,995 118 1,432 —-2,139 57.9 8.5 26.0 9.1 3 ES 47.2 —.3 —4.9 
6.3 PROewixX TGREMMEY 60 caccctnoseweedes 2,064 1,055 245 646 149 5 65 150 51.1 11.9 31.3 7.2 2 3.2 53.9 —2.3 —7.3 
7.9 EVRtEIed ORICON. ea ccovece nbiexe ves 330 837 19 160 —0 0 12 —699 253.1 6.0 48.6 a) 0 3.8 58.4 0 —211.5 
5 MOVED ENGNG 62 ccaccecesennesane 33,646 29,253 5,905 5,886 1,243 55 773 —8,113 46.9 52.5 17.5 3.7 2 2.3 41.2 —4.0 —24.1 
15 BENNO ie Sica cone caamataney next 131,877 96,280 17,404 29,500 10,742 196 4,456 26,879 73.0 13.2 22.3 8.1 A 3.4 47.2 —1 —20.4 
8.6 WIANGRTR ACCIIONE ciiccwcdicncssvenees 28,851 4,577 6,842 9,307 7,102 152 1,130 —1,330 15.9 23.7 32.3 24.6 6 3.9 85.1 3.6 —4.6 
1 ee SENIOR 65 sci s ewkcheneusetan de 6,178 2,074 1,267 1,400 1,006 32 101 —234 33.6 20.5 22.7 16.7 J 1.6 61.6 8.5 —3.8 
Travelete- PNUCIMIIEY 6: 6<55cs cecnewoncnes 196,995 83,713 28,194 50,341 9,434 405 6,408 15,238 42.5 14.3 25.6 4.8 2 3.2 48.1 1.7 7.7 
1.0 i Employers Liability ........ceeeeeee 81,034 32,618 2,041 21,268 5,782 51 536 17,628 40.3 2.5 262 7.1 1 19 37.9 A 21.8 
i | General Reinsurance Corp...........+- 2,812 547 54 2,086 625 0 125 —627 Aee sos ees «as ae aa ake ene eee 
RY TEMES caccicccedccticoeuaas s 13,608 36,386 1,956 1,452 2,025 203 203 349 267.4 14.4 10.7 14.9 1.9 2.5 44.0 2.7 214.1 
Ui Be SO MMRIU We area ecu bonsncsere 21,187 12,918 6,856 4,958 2,287 32 531 —6,410 61.0 32.4 23.4 10.8 1 2.5 69.3 a 30.3 
Rs oes ets, GE Matte a:aievd< mracetendmere sae aa'e ere 525,405 213,341 7,031 110,027 39,979 85 12,625 138,571 40.6 | 20.9 7.6 0 2.4 32.3 7 26.3 
Zurich Gen. Accident & Liability....... 54,322 31,489 3,818 17,085 4,996 3 1,330 —4,943 57.9 7.0 31.4 9.2 ai) 2.4 50.1 1.0 —9.1 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity....... 73,111 33,949 2,024 15,467 7,645 93 2,656 11,167 46.4 2.8 21.1 60.5 on 3.6 38.1 —.1 18.3 
ridenty @& Casual. s.<cccckccscosnce 28,719 13,193 6,070 7,286 4,882 152 407 —-2,815 
London & Lancashire Indemnity Co. 45.9 14 21.1 25.4 17.0 65.4 —16 —9.8 
e 9 j CO PMT oe 0:6.560ds stern nisneneses 3,539 792 247 1,027 653 5 88 769 22.3 7.0 29.0 18.4 2 2.5 57.1 1 —21.7 
1 6 Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A.... 30,352 17,735 3,144 7,344 2,128 55 843 986 38.4 10.3 24.2 7.0 2 2.8 44.5 3 —3.2 
3.6 . 
is 1924 STEAM BOILER EXHIBIT. 
9.5 
3.2 American Employers Ins. Co........+- 1,796 502 23 2,789 237 329 175 —2,563 27.9 1.3 155.2 13.2 18.3 9.8 197.8 16.8 —142.5 
) American Reinsurance Co..........++ 7,072 0 0 1,221 220 0 217 5,412 0 oe Ws 3.1 0 3.1 23.5 0 76.5 
Coluinhta Casualty Co... ccccevrccccee 41,145 8,717 18] 13,769 4,432 14,262 1,361 —2,250 21.2 4 33.5 10.8 34.7 3.3 82.6 1.6 —5.5 
3.8 Contitiental. Casualty Cb... 6<<cccssdcees 7,747 1,043 330 8,438 $13 9,156 502 ——12,810 33.9 4.3 108.9 10.5 118.2 6.5 248.3 3.5 —165.3 
8.8 iropean General Reinsurance........ 75,044 49,011 68 21,819 2,226 3 390 1,523 65.3 yy 0 2.9 0 5 3.5 0 2.0 
2 apie Wndemlty. 325.5700 6sorktoeaeens 14,285 1,071 198 7,005 2,629 3,613 212 —750 7.5 1.4 49.0 18.4 25.3 1.5 95.6 2.1 —5.3 
2.4 General Accident, Fire & Life Assur 
4 BOCG Cae TAG os. a keene oa eweekaes 13,652 4,483 679 6,640 2,694 4,755 594 —6,231 32.8 4.9 48.6 19.8 34.9 4.3 112.5 2 —45.5 
5.1 Nee ENMPINNIG 1555 eae nat nce ueees 73,021 18,062 267 21,605 5,864 51,402 2,576 26,282 24.7 4 29.6 8.0 70.4 35 433939 -6 -—-35.9 
1.4 Independence Indemnity .........+.e++ 14,969 2,010 25 11,265 2,765 13,640 988 —16,729 13.4 ay 87.9 25.1 91.1 6.6 211.0 0 —124.5 
8.0 London Guaranty & Accident......... 203,961 41,427 ) 41,924 15,190 104,951 4,255 1,329 20.3 0 20.5 7.4 51.4 2.1 8.5 —2.5 6 
1.8 Maryland RRR .cindescsctboseeueess 534,531 73,735 2,135 159,484 26,483 231,703 29,039 —4,738 13.8 4 29.8 5.0 43.3 5.4 84.0 3.1 —9 
6.7 MW. BRURUIIIOY aiciceecccsenaresewes 14,484 4,727 17 14,364 11,435 11,362 1,088 22,157 32.6 22.6 99.1 30.6 30.5 7.5 215.9 4.5 153.0 
73 Ocean Accident & Guaranty Co....... 296,315 18,937 661 85,276 28,264 86,572 10,130 67,279 6.4 2 28.8 9.5 29.2 34 71.2 —.3 22.7 
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Royal Indemnity Sos wiwlaeaBee ee 161,824 18,416 1,763 37,579 17,148 64,209 2,775 21,095 11.4 1.1 23.2 10.6 39.7 1.7 76.3 —.7 13.0 
Aetna Casualty & Surety 16,167 1 0 8,801 0 0 424 6,932 J 0. Sea 0 O 26 Set —21 426 
Travelers Indemnity s 718,566 192,390 3,866 179,397 71,643 349,955 18,777 %4,408 26.8 5 25.0 10.0 48.7 2.6 86.8 1.8 —11.8 
Employers Liability ~ ‘ bie 1 359 29,411 326 1,581 10,806 72,06 2,032 8,599 18.9 2 33.2 6.9 16.3 1.3 $86 1.3 —5.5 

General Reinsurance Corp..... a - 0 15 156 12 i) 2 178 e- ee oe ie on ae 
Hartford Accident & Indemnit ; 1,284 0 0 21 iD 0 31 1,274 0 aD) 1.7 0 0 2.5 8 0 99.2 
Fidelity & Casualty ‘ Sten aes $3,294 174,008 12,500 153,782 15,839 228,846 8,654 36,010 29.8 2.1 26.4 7.8 37.2 1S 77.1 7 6.2 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co 760,047 391,742 14,161 886,059 188,025 908,171 218,051 166,337 13.5 5 52.3 6.8 32.9 7.9 80.2 oa 6.0 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A..... 42,18 10,332 45 20,262 9,352 26,828 1,662 2,284 24.5 l 18.0 12.7 66.6 39 4265 =—0 52.8 
American Emy ers It Ce 1,29 0 1,837 170 1 114 -843 0.0 0.0 141.6 13.2 ] 8.9 163.8 1.4 65.2 
American Re rance Co 7,561 0 0 2,732 441 0 435 3,952 oO O 36.1 5.9 0 5.8 47.7 0 2.3 
Columbia ¢ al ( 96,346 17 88,95 53,652 16,030 10,333 75,789 18.2 5 B73 34.9 16.6 16.7 152.2 5.3 78.7 
nental Casualty Co ; 1,451 1,309 116 352 76 —406 aD) 2 90.2 8.0 24.3 5.3 128.1 oS 28.0 
‘ ypean General Reinsurance... M5861 13 20,615 1,767 2 309 41,407 20.2 1 0 21 a7) 3 2.5 0 48.2 
Eagle Indemnity ious as 18,431 730 4,835 2,579 7,133 164 -2,201 25.2 3.9 26.2 14.0 38.7 9 83.8 2.9 —11.9 
Globe Indemnit . : 14,437 $1 8,484 1,452 7,009 877 25,928 153.7 2.3 58.8 10.0 418.5 6.1 125.7 a 179.6 
Independence Indemnity . ceochekts 311 99 4,129 2,051 1,656 320 4,564 28.0 1.9 41.8 38.6 31.2 6.0 119.6 2.4 50.0 
London Guaranty & Accident.... ‘3 135,88 i) 22,167 3,924 33,245 1,539 36,642 39.3 a7) 16 2.9 24.5 1.1 44.8 14.3 26.9 
Maryland Casualty 4 132,37 1,143 29,282 9,146 21,545 9,645 8,125 48.8 9 22.1 6.9 16.3 7.3 53.5 4 6. 
N. Y. Indemnity ; 6,750 4,026 1,938 1,416 385 7,755 55.4 0 9.7 28.7 65.4 5.7, 159.5 0 114.9 
Ocean Accident & Guaranty Co..... 212,840 1,564 65,141 21,682 $3,852 7,771 49,910 15.8 7 30.6 10.2 15.9 3.7 61.1 5 23.4 
Royal Indemnity .. nee t 172,924 7,624 43,801 33,489 61,158 2,384 50,488 14.0) ‘4 25:3 19.4 35.4 1.4 85.8 6 29.2 
Actna Casualty & Surety 141,223 2,032 49,854 6,802 28,166 1,684 2,539 33.2 14 35.3 18 19.9 33 664.8 1 18 
Travelers Indemnity Sint Stes Se ne 205,333 366 43,171 7,440 39,343 4,448 6,990 38.9 26 21.0 13.4 19.2 2.2 58.4 of 3.4 
Employers Liability ; 101,207 102 21,485 7,056 38,784 347 3,450 21.1 L 21,2 7.0 38.3 3 67.0 2.5 3.4 
Genera’, Reinsurance Corp ie 110 1 392 99 0 20 1,765 P : ie. ~~ 
Hartiord Accident & Indemnity Seats s412 710 0 0 100 2,802 0 0 20.8 0 0 2.9 17.9 0 82.1 
Videlity & Casualty Ns nas 135,552 82,578 10,646 39,750 2,231 7,297 28.7 3.8 24.0 7.8 29.3 1.6 66.6 8.4 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. 951,589 306,870 1,384 30,979 114,699 216,981 39.8% 5 32.2 5.4 31.6 12.0 81.8 1.0 22.2 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A 6,276 2 7,197 2,771 6,609 1,164 13,174 14.3 5 19.9 7.0 18.2 3.2 119.2 2 36.3 

Correction Kmpire Liability, where appearing im certain exhibits in last week’s issue should have been Employers Liability 
ry : 4 rather than five in widely separated sec- machinery and inspection lines, are the that it is new and somewhgz re 
Electrical Machinery | y sey were By soP gn yt ge er fe ag: ew and somewhat novel, but 
tions. ones to be dealt with by the agents and in its promise of successful introduction 
i’ hile this form of protection is com- brokers, for it is very evident after a to the i ing ic ¢ » results 
Insurance I eatures Whil | y the insuring public and the resultant 


paratively new in America, it appears to 
have been successfully written in England 


moment’s thought that only such companies 
can afford the type of inspector absolutely 


WHAT COVER CONTEMPLATES for some twenty years past, and the ex essential to properly servicing such a line. 
perience in that country would tend to In conclusion the “professional” agent 
prove by its success that it can be like- must sooner or later come to realize that 

Field Seems to Be Unlimited and wise permanently established as one of — if he is going to keep his premium income 

Promises Large Growth; Need for the regular lines of protection in this up to par, he must include electrical ma- 
Agent to Study This Field country. At present but very few com- — chinery insurance in his list of writings, 
panies have undertaken it because of the as one of its leaders and greatest produc- 


high cost of the inspection service which 
essential to the successful writing, 
but as knowledge of the subject spreads 


There is a growing interest in the sub 


iS SO 


ject of electrical machinery insurance and 


The agent who refuses to recognize 
his opportunities in this line is going to be 
regulated to the rear of that great army 


ers. 


inquiries are being made concerning this it would be natural for more companies — of insurance men who by strict attention to 
sae i ; to enter the field. However, one of the the multiple lines of the day, are success- 
new form of coverage. One of the most ; ; : - : ; : ; : 
‘ : ; paramount impressions gained in listen fully producing for themselves a most 
comprehensive discussions of this sub ing to Mr. Wickham’s talk is the fact that respectable income. 
ject recently was that of A. S. Wickham = only those companies specializing in these The interest lies not only in the fact 


of the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 


and Insurance Co. at the Bethlehem Fed 





eration meeting. | 
Mostly 
prevent 


it is the intent of the policy to 
the the 
than to resultant 


accident or breakdown, 
the dam 
It does cover, of course, such dam 


rather insure 


age. 
age, and use and occupancy covering the 
resultant idleness of machines can also 
be issued, but the salvation of the carrier 
company and the continuance of this form 
of protection, lie in the prevention of the 
breakdown. It is for this purpose that 
the most expert inspectors are employed, 
and they in turn the most intricate 
of instruments in ascertainig the condition 
of the object under inspection, and if the 
assured promptly responds to the instruc 
tions issued after the inspection 1s com 
pleted and gives the object the attention re 
quired, then its life and usefulness should 


use 


he prolonged indefinitely. The liability 
of the company is likewise reduced to 
damages resulting from. those elements 


which are beyond the control of man. The 
liability of the carrier company should be 
considerably less under this contract than 
in either boiler or elevator insurance. If 
the smallest electrical objects are = insur- 
able, it is not to be expected that their 
burning out or even the explosion of their 
rotary parts could give serious personal 
injury or property damage. Of course, the 
explosion of large generators is compar 
able in a degree to explosion of fly-wheels 
but damage by explosion outside of the 
object itself is rare. Hence every possible 
effort is directed toward keeping the ob- 
jects of all kinds in the best and most 
seviceable condition, and in view of the 
consequent use and occupancy loss through 
interruption of machines this perfect in 


spection service becomes even more es- 
sential if this insurance is to be written 
at a just premium producing an equit- 


able income to the company. 





At the present time the business is so 
widely distributed that the inspection serv 
ice appears to be far more costly than it 
ultimately will become when an_ inspector 





Agents and Brokers! 
Know Where and How to Get Bond 
Business 
HAVE AT HAND THE 


FIDELITY & SURETY 
BOND DIGEST 


(Copyrighted 1925) 


JUST OUT 


Fits the Pocket 





Complete Information at a Quick Glance 


It supplies a long felt need. It enables the inexperienced 
to handle any ordinary form of bond intelligently. 

Descriptions of coverage. Definitions. 
The business in brief and in plain English. 


Requirements. 


KEEP THIS UNEQUALED GUIDE ON BONDS 
IN YOUR OFFICE OR ON YOUR PERSON 


THERE IS NOTHING LIKE THE 
FIDELITY & SURETY BOND DIGEST 
($2.00) 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


86 Fulton Street, New York 




















can visit fifty risks in a small given section 


premium income to the agent. Its present 
condition might be very easily compared 
to that occupied by the Boiler coverage 
thirty-five or forty years ago when such 
insurance had to actually be sold by ex 
perts in order to place it in the proper 
light before the prospective assured. 
Gradually the public realized its extreme 
benefit, and today it has become so thor- 
oughly a part of the coverage considered 
absolutely necessary to the proper conduct 
of any manufacturing business, that an 
uninsured boiler is indeed a novelty. It 
has even extended into the very home 
where many heating boilers are also in 
sured, 

This is to become, apparently, the ex 
act status in which the electrical machin 
ery insurance contract will find itself some 
years hence. It undoubtedly will be ex 
tremely popular with the public, and will 
constitute a good portion of the average 
intelligent agent’s premium income. 

The apparent intent of the policy 
is to cover the sudden and abrupt break 
down of electrical machinery from any 


cause whatever during its operation. 
The policy likewise appears to cover 
certain damages to the machinery while 
attached and ready for operation, but 
not in motion at the moment the dam- 
age occurs. One of the chief causes of 
electrical machinery breakdown is the 
burning out of the wiring, and such 


a form of damage is not under any con- 
ditions covered by fire insurance policies, 
but is in fact specifically excluded. If 
fire results from such a_ short. circuit, 
causing damage outside the machine, and 
that fire in turn damages the object, then 
certain claims can be allowed under the 
ordinary fire policy. But if the fire is 
confined entirely to the object and con 
stitutes only what might be termed elec 
trical fire, then there is no protection un 
der the regular contract, and the electrical 
machinery policy becomes operative. It 
seems from the talk of Mr. Wickham that 
the insurance contemplates covering burn 
outs, short circuits or grounds, damage 
from line surges, damage from lightning 
(specifically excluded under the ordinary 
fire policy), broken connections, and many 
other possibly more intricate forms of 
damage with which the average agent is 
hardly able to familiarize himself because 
of his natural ingorance upon electrical 
machinery as a_ subject. 


What Is Covered by Line 


One of the causes of damage to this 
form of operating machinery with which 
most of us are familiar, is the lightning 
stroke. Entire plants may be put out of 
commission by one such bolt striking the 
transmission lines during a severe electri- 
cal storm, and heretofore there has been 
no protection offered in this country 


This should 


against the resultant damage. 
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be of intense interest to the average user 
of electrically driven machinery, and right 
at this point it is easy for the agent to 
visualize the enormous awd _ practically 
virgin field which is open to his. solicita- 
tion. For example, each city has many 
electrically operated laundries which have 
from five to thirty motors individually 
driving certain machines and this form 
of drive is rapidly replacing steam. Every 
store has at least one motor for the oper 
ation of a cash system, every restaurant 
has its blower motors, and ventilating 
fans. Modern office buildings are neces 
sarily required to have innumerable elec 
trical devices for proper maintenance and 
the comfort of the tenants. Small flour 
mills, silk mills, and other forms of manu- 
facturing too numerous to mention, all 
contribute to the field in which the active 
agent may solicit indefinitely this new 
form of coverage. The foregoing con- 
stitute a few examples in the small motor 
field. 

The premiums upon these various groups 
are surprisingly substantial, ranging prob 
ably from twenty dollars for three years 
on a small individual motor up to four 
or five hundred dollars for the same term 
upon the moderate sized manufacturing 
plant. 

Like boiler and elevator insurance, the 
premiums are actually based on a_ three 
year contract and that is the policy to sell, 
but if an assured should desire or insist 
that the period be but one year such a 
term can be easily arranged at apparently 
40% of the three year premium. 

The foregoing has been confined mostly 
to motors alone, but this form of pro 
tection is applied to every piece of elec 
trical apparatus and machinery no matter 
what its nature may be, which is required 
for the proper operation and maintenance 
of a plant. Some agents may be so for 
tunate as to sell this coverage to the very 
largest manufacturers and producers where 
the total premium has already been known 
to run from fifteen to twenty thousand dol 
lars. 


It is coming to be realized that the field 
is practically unlimited, and impressed 
with the thought that only such insurance 
agents as can intelligently study and under- 
stand this contract can really sell the 
same, since it is a form of protection 
which must be placed before the prospec- 
tive assured in a manner and with an ap- 
proach which the average side liner is 
hardly capable of. One thing which en- 
thuses the agent most about this insur- 
ance is the fact that its sale will be prac- 
tically confined to those legitimately en- 
gaged in the insurance business. The side 
liner and part timer instinctively shrink 
from the more intricate coverages and 
leave the field to those who are really pro- 
fessional agents. 


There appears to be no electrical ob- 
ject—as the various forms of machinery 
are termed under this policy—which is too 
small or too large to be insured. The 
tiny motors used by dentists are to be 
sought. just as is the entire equipment 
of large manufacturing plants or light 
and power companies. Before this line 
can become a paying business to those com 
paratively few companies which undertake 
to write the coverage, the field must be 
more thoroughly covered by the insurance 
broker and agent so that there will be 
soon established a premium income to the 
companies which will enable them to more 
profitably pay for the inspection service 
which is of more importance in this form 
of protection than in any other, If the 
agent attempts to sell this insurance pure- 
ly as insurance or protection, he will not 
vet very far since there is not present the 
element of danger to property and to 
people which is evident in other forms. 
This insurance must be sold with the idea 
of saving the purchaser thereof a sum of 
money far in excess of the premium paid, 
by keeping his machinery and his plant 
in operation without interruption over a 
far greater period than would otherwise 
he possible if the regular and_ intricate 
inspection of his electrical machinery was 
not made by these competent inspectors. 


ACCIDENT COVER EVOLUTION 





Policy Covers Tree Climbing or Pleas- 
ant Pastime of Being Pinned 


On Walls by Autos 


Commenting upon evolution as applied 
to acciderft insurance, Russel F. Chap- 
man, of the northern New Jersey acci- 
dent and health department of the Unit- 
ed States Fidelity & (Guaranty, writes 
as follows: 

“Modern accident insurance, as_ his 
tory tells us, was originated in England 
(vear i848). Tickets were sold on Rail 
roads, which included a policy. This 
policy covered the persons for that trip 
only. Policy paid for fatal and non- 
fatal accidents. 

“The writing of accident insurance in 
the United States was instituted in the 
vear 1864, travel accidents only. Aiter 
a period of about six months policies 
were issued which covered every kind 
of accident. 

“Present day accident coverage is 
broad, far-reaching and complete. Pol 
icles are now written to cover twenty 
four hours of any day, any where. 

“The tremendous need for present day 
accident insurance, and its helpfulness 
as a protection of income, is related 
in the following news. item. 

“*We see where a motorist, after 
crossing the sidewalk, nailed a= pedes 
trian against the wall. As there are not 
enough trees now in a large city for 
the pedestrian to climb his last retreat 
seems to be wiped out. When they can 
pin you against the wall there is little 
more to be done about it, before the 
species become extinct.’ 

“The changes brought about in ac 
cident insurance will cover the person 
pinned against the wall by an automo 
bile’s reckless driver. Had there been 
a tree to climb and were said person 
injured in his ascent or descent he 
would have still been covered under 
present day personal accident — in- 
surance.” 


GROWTH POINTED OUT 


The Ocean Accident & Guarantee, 
pointing out the steady growth of elec- 
trical machinery insurance says: Figures 
show that as long ago as 1917, nearly 
three billions of dollars was represented 
in the electrical equipment of this coun- 
try. The electrical equipment today is 
valued at over ten billions of dollars. 
In 1885, three years after the establish- 
ment of the first central station, five 
millions of dollars was invested in the 
electric light and power industry. At 
the end of 1921 this figure had been in- 
creased to five billion dollars. The gross 
revenue last year passed the billion 
dollar mark. In 1920 more than twenty- 
three billion kilowatt hours of electric 
energy were sold to industrial power 
consumers alone. Last year the figure 
exceeded fifty billion kilowatt hours. 
These figures do not cover the whole 
electrical field but only central stations. 

If all damages occurring turn out to 
cost annually 1% per cent of the whole 
plant cost, the country’s loss prospect 
to be insured against each year would be 
$150,000,000. 


RECIPROCAL BARRED 

The Fort Dearborn Casualty Under- 
writers, Chicago reciprocal, recently 
barred from Michigan by Leonhard T. 
Hands, insurance commissioner, who re- 
fused to renew the exchange’s license 
when it failed to authorize the depart- 
ment to amend its 1924 report so as to 
provide greater reserve liability, is still 
without authority to do a Michigan bus 
iness, according to Commissioner Hands. 


The Royal Indemnity has appointed 
the R. F. Cravens Agency, Salina, Kan- 
sas, as general agents. 


The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters has granted a re 


duction in insurance rates on elevators 
equipped with interlocks which have 
passed the Bureau of Standards’ tests. 
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Collision. 
Burglary. 


Contractors’ Conting 
tractors’ Liability, Credit. 


Fly-wheel Breakage. 


Group A 
Health, Hold-Up. 
Landlords’ Liability, Larceny. 
Manufacturers’ Liability, 
Liability. 
Liability. 
' Plate Glass, Public Liability. 
Salary, Steam Boiler. 


Damage, Theatre, 
Use and Occupancy. 
Workmen’s Compensatica. 
Werkmen’s Collective. 








The LONDON urites: 


Accident, Automobile Liability, Auto- 
mobile Property Damage, Automobile 


ent Liability, Con- 


Electrical Machinery Breakage 
Lfabil 


General Liability, Golf and Gams, 
ccident and S$ 


Marine 


Owners’ Liability, Owners’ Construction 


Teams Liability, Teams PFreperty 
Theft. 





THE SUPER-SERVICE COMPANY 








agencies desirable. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
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The “LONDON?” is one of the few companies without weak spots—it is a 
specialist in every line it writes, offering perfect facilities and a matchless service to 
its agents and policyholders wherever and whenever the occasion arises. 


Not content with meeting competition, the “LONDON” habitually anticipates 
it. This is clearly demonstrated in the way it writes steam boiler insurance. 


The “LONDON?” issues the clearest and most liberal steam boiler policy on 
the market with Super-Service in inspections and settlements. A highly trained 
force of engineers and inspectors is maintained by the “LONDON?” for the benefit 
of policyholders at all times. 


The “LONDON?” is a great company, not because it writes one line well, but 
rather because it handles all lines better than they are handled elsewhere. 
Super-Service explains all that, and, in addition, makes all “LONDON” 


No Double Headers—We Do Not Compete with Our Own Agents. 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY, LTD. 


55 Fifth Ave. New York 


UNITED STATES BOARD 
F. W. LAWSON—Chairman 


P. Beresford, U. S. Mgr., Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., of London’ - 
D. R. Forgan, Vice Chairman, National Bank of Republic - - - 
Fred L. Gray, of Fred L. Gray Co., Gen. Agents - - - - 
W. C. Potter, President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York - - 


Geo. D. Webb, of Conkling, Price & Webb, Gen. Agents - - - - 


Cc. M. BERGER 
United States Manager 
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GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


| Home Office : 
| 80 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 





| FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
| as of June 30, 1925 




















ASSETS 
Bonds and Stocks—Market Value.............c.00c00cceuen $4,744,271.39 
aes oe Tis Wee FI nik wha Shs on eke ee enone 282,499.30 
Premiums in Course of Collection..................0ceceee8 485,842.71 
Accrued Interest on Bonds...........4 0000060000000 ueuseanus 64,677.61 
Losses Recoverable—due from other Companies............. 109,405.15 
Other Adaniteed Assets 5... 6. s cs dee sas densedaecaswews 232,674.98 
$5,919,371.20 
LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses............6s0s0000 $2,308,053.55 
| Unearmed Prensa Reserve... c4 sco cus cas ck casvwenswesie’ 1,131,984.64 
| Commissions, Taxes and Bills Payable. ..............0.0000. 185,297.57 
! Votutaery Contingent Reserve .....:. 00.66. 064400 sess e wwe snus 100,000.00 
| Total Liabilities (except Capital and Surplus)........... $3,725,335.76 

CPR ss oh ge a ee eh eee $1 000,000.00 

Pe %.ealasas Da eee ea ee 1 194,035.44 
2,194,035.44 
$5,919, 371.20 


SURPLUS TO TREATY-HOLDERS, $2,194,035.44 





CASUALTY and SURETY TREATY REINSURANCES 

















EXCESS and CATASTROPHE 
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GOOD WILL 


That indefinable something—Good Will—the most valuable possession of 


any Insurance institution, and still never carried as a tangible Asset. 
Someone has defined Good Will as “the child of Service, born of Confidence.” 


In his incomparable way, Shakespeare valued Good Will when he said: 


“Who steals my purse steals trash, 

‘tis something, nothing; 
*T was mine, ’tis his, and has been 

slave to thousands; 
But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed.” 


The GENERAL REINSURANCE CORPORATION appraises the Good 
Will of its clients more highly than any other thing, and by daily applica- 
tion of the principles of Equity, Fairness and Co-operation, coupled with 


wholehearted intensive Service to its Treatyholders, attempts continually to 


enhance the value of that GOOD WILL. 








GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


80 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 


J. G. WHITE CARL M. HANSEN 


President Vice President-General Mgr. 
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You Have NOT Far To Look! 





“Study of industrial accidents and their causes 
and the analysis of a large volume of accident 
data proves beyond a doubt that industries must 
look to trained engineers for help if the waste 
in industry resulting from accidents is to be pre- 





vented.” 


If your compensation clients 
are anxious to cut down the un- 
necessary expenses with which 
accidents burden their business, 
you need not look far to find 
the trained engineers who can 
help you help them out. 

Neither need they pay high 
fees for this assistance. 

Just place their insurance 
with The Travelers Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. 


It has a Safety Engineering 
and Inspection Division, which, 
both in calibre and number of 
men is second to none. 


320 field inspectors in a far- 
flung organization which covers 


the United States and a part of 
Canada. 


A corps of highly trained and 
widely experienced men at the 


T HE 


THe TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIFE 

ACCIDENT 
LIABILITY, 


HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM 


Report of C ittee of Seventeen Eminent 
Engineers Appointed by Secretary Hoover to 
Study Preventable Waste in Major Industries 





Home Office in Hartford study- 
ing all phases of accident pre- 
vention work. 

Already over $13,470,000 has 
been spent by The Travelers on 
this work—and thousands of 
employers in all parts of the 
country will bear witness as to 
the value of this investment. 








By merely placing their 
compensation insurance in The 
Travelers, you place this great 
safety engineering organization 
at their service,—and yours, 
too! 


Travelers insurance plus ser- 
vice costs no more than ordinary 
insurance without service. 


The economic waste that 
this service eliminates may 
easily amount to far more than 
the sum they pay The Travelers 
in compensation premiums. 
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THe TrAvELERS INDEMNITY CompANY THE TRAVELERS Fire INSuRANCE COMPANY 


L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT FIRE 


Hartford, Connecticut WINDSTORM 


BOILER, COMPENSATION, GROUP, BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, MACHINERY, INLAND MARINE 

















